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PRESIDENT WILSON’S APPEAL FOR 
IMPARTIALITY AND RESTRAINT IN _ DIS- 


CUSSING THE WAR 


My FELLow-CouNTRYMEN: I suppose that every thoughtful man in 
America has asked himself during the last troubled weeks what influence 
the European war may exert upon the United States, and I take the liberty 
of addressing a few words to you in order to point out that it is entirely 
within our own choice what its effects upon us will be and to urge very 
earnestly upon you the sort of speech and conduct which will best safe- 
guard the nation against distress and disaster. 

The effect of the war upon the United States will depend upon what 
American citizens say or do. Every man who really loves America will 
act and speak in the true spirit of neutrality, which is the spirit of impar- 
tiality and fairness and friendliness to all concerned. The spirit of the 
nation in this critical matter will be determined largely by what individ- 
uals and society and those gathered in public meetings do and say, upon 
what newspapers and magazines contain, upon what our ministers utter 
in their pulpits and men proclaim as their opinions on the streets. 

The people of the United States are drawn from many nations, and 
chiefly from the nations now at war. It is natural and inevitable that 
there should be the utmost variety of sympathy and desire among them 
with regard to the issues and circumstances of the conflict. Some will 
wish one nation, others another, to succeed in the momentous struggle. 
It will be easy to excite passion and difficult to allay it. Those respon- 
sible for exciting it will assume a heavy responsibility; responsibility for 
no less a thing than that the people of the United States, whose love of 
their country and whose loyalty to its Government should unite them 
as Americans all, bound in honor and affection to think first of her and 
her interests, may be divided in camps of hostile opinions, hot against 
each other, involved in the war itself in impulse and opinion, if not in 
action. Such diversions among us would be fatal to our peace of mind 
and might seriously stand in the way of the proper performance of our 
duty as the one great nation at peace, the one people holding itself ready 
to play a part of impartial mediation and speak the counsels of peace 
and accommodation, not as a partisan, but as a friend. 

I venture, therefore, my fellow-countrymen, to speak a solemn word of 
warning to you against that deepest, most subtle, most essential breach of 
neutrality which may spring out of partisanship, out of passionately taking 
sides. The United States must be neutral in fact as well as in name 

ming these days that are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial 

thought as well as in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments 
well as upon every transaction that might be construed as a preference 
of one party to the struggle before another. 
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My thought is of America. I am speaking, I feel sure, the earnest 
wish and purpose of every thoughtful American that this great country of 
ours, which is, of course, the first in our thoughts and in our hearts, should 
show herself in this time of peculiar trial a nation fit beyond others ter 
exhibit the fine poise of undisturbed judgment, the dignity of self-contro , 
the efficiency of dispassionate action, a nation that neither sits in judg: 
ment upon others nor is disturbed in her own counsels and which keeps 
herself fit and free to do what is honest and disinterested and truly ] 
serviceable for the peace of the world. , 5 

Shall we not resolve to put upon ourselves the restraint which will 
bring to our people the happiness and the great and lasting influence for 
peace we covet for them? 


t 
WOODROW WILSON. d 


WasuincTon, D. C. t 
August 18, 1914. 
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y No. 1. Jules Cambon, Ambassador of the Republic at Berlin, to 
M. Jonnart, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

i 


Berlin, March 17, 1913. 
Our naval and military attachés are sending to their respective Minis- 
ters reports on the new German military law. I take this opportunity of 
drawing the attention of your Excellency to these important documents. 

The consideration of the financial expedients by which Germany in- 
tends to provide for these military measures is the sole cause of the delay 
in the publication of the definite proposals of the Government. In spite 
of the patriotism with which the rich classes affect to accept the sacrifices 
asked of them, they are none the less, particularly the business circles, dis- 
satisfied withthe financial measures which have been announced, and they 
feel that a compulsory levy imposed in times of peace creates a formidable 
precedent for the future. On the other hand, the Federal Governments 
have strongly opposed an innovation which grants to the Empire resources 
derived eas taxation. Hitherto, taxation of this kind has been 
reserved to the Federal States, and the latter see in the surrender of this 
principle a new declaration of the corporate unity (personalité) of the Em- 
pire, constituting a distinct diminution of their own sovereign power. 

However this may be, in increasing the strength of the German army 
the Empire desires to leave nothing to chance in the event of a possible 
crisis. 

The German changes have produced a result unexpected by that 
country, viz., the proposal of the Government of the Republic to re-estab- 
lish the three Bs ars’ service, and the manly determination with which this 
proposal has been welcome din France. The surprise occasioned by these 
proposals has been ee by the Imperial Government for the purpose 
of insisting on the absolute nece ssity of an increase of German military 
strength; the pea proposals are represented as a reply to our own. 
The reverse is the case, since the immense military effort which France is 
undertaking is but the consequence of German initiative. 

The Imperial Government is constantly rousing patriotic sentiment. 
Every day the Emperor delights to revive memories of 1813. Yesterday 
evening a military tattoo went through the streets of Berlin, and speeches 
were delivered in which the present situation was compared to that of a 
hundred years ago. The trend of public opinion will find an echo in the 
speeches which will be delivered next month in the Reichstag, and I have 
reason to fear that the Chancellor himself will be forced to allude in his 
statements to the relations of France and Germany. It was of course to 
be expected that national patriotism would be worked up just when fresh 
mscrifices s are being required, but to compare the present time to 1813 is to 
misuse an historical analogy. If, to-day, there is anything corresponding 

the movement which a hundre d years ago roused Germans to fight the 

n of genius who aspired to universal dominion, it is in France that such 

counterpart would have to be sought, since the French nation seeks to 
protect itself against the domination of force. 
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Nevertheless, it is true that the state of public opinion in both countries 
makes the situation grave. 
JULES CAMBON. 
l 
ca ig 
Enclosure I. Report of Lieutenant-Colonel Serret, Military Attaché to 


the Embassy of the French Republic at Berlin, to M. 
Etienne, Minister of War. 


Berlin, March 15, 1913. 

The patriotic movement which has manifested itself in France has 
caused real anger in certain circles. 

I do not, indeed, mean to say that the virulent article in the Kélnische 
Zeitung is the expression of prevalent opinion. It is rather the angry out- 
burst of an impulsive journalist, which has been immediately disavowed 
by the Government. 

However, in spite of its want of good manners, the article in the Kél- 
nische Zeitung cannot be disregarded; several important newspapers have 
approved of its substance, if not of its form, and it appears to express a 
real feeling, a latent anger. 

It is interesting to note this fact, because it throws very Vivid light on 
the meaning of the present armaments. 

For some time now it has been quite a common thing to meet people 
who declare that the military plans of France are extraordinary and un- 
justified. In a drawing room a member of the Reichstag who is nota 
fanatic, speaking of the three years’ service in France, went so far as to 
say, ‘‘It is a provocation; we will not allow it.”” More moderate persons, 
military and civil, glibly voice the opinion that France with her forty 
million inhabitants has no right to compete in this way with Germany. 

To sum up, people are angry, and this anger is not caused by the 
shrieking of certain French papers, to which sober-minded people pay 
little attention. It is a case of vexation. People are angry at realising 
that in spite of the enormous effort made last year, continued and even 
increased this year, it will probably not be possible this time to outrun 
France completely. 

To outdistance us, since we neither will nor can be allied with her, is 
Germany's real aim. I cannot insist too much on the fact that the im- 
pending legislation, which French public opinion is too apt to consider as 
a spontaneous outburst, is but the inevitable and expected consequence of 
the law of June, 1912. 

This law, while creating two new army corps, had deliberately, accord- 
ing to German fashion, left regiments and other large units incomplete. 
It was evident that there would be no long delay in filling in the gaps. 

The Balkan crisis, coming just at the right moment, furnished a won- re 
derful opportunity for exploiting the centenary of the War of Liberation, fi 
and obtaining with greater ease sacrifices through the memory of those 
made in days gone by, and that too at a time when Germany was opposed, 
to France. 
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* The problem which is set us to-day would, therefore, only be set again a few yeats 
later, and in a much more acute fashion, since the decrease of our contingents is continually 
lowering the number of our effectives on a peace footing. De 
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aS In order to show clearly the genesis of this military programme, I beg 
to recall what was written by my predecessor Colonel Pellé a year ago, 
when the law of 1912 was published: 
' ‘‘We are discovering every day how deep and lasting are the 
} feelings of injured pride and revenge provoked against us by the 
events of last year. 
The Treaty of the 4th November 1911 has proved a complete 
to disillusion. = 
The feeling is the same in all parties. All Germans, even the 
Socialists, bear us a grudge for having taken away their share in 
Morocco. 
It seemed, a year or so ago, as if the Germans had set out to 
conquer the world. They considered themselves so strong that no 










- one would dare to oppose them. Limitless possibilities were open- 
” ing out for German manufactures, German trade, German expan- 
“3 sion. 
Needless to say, these ideas and ambitions have not disap- 
. peared to-day. Germany always requires outlets for commercial 
él and colonial expansion. They consider that they are entitled to 
wh them, because their population is increasing every day, because the 
a future belongs to them. They consider us, with our forty million 
. inhabitants, as a second rate power. 
In the crisis of 1911, however, this second rate power success- 
S$ fully withstood them, and the Emperor and the Government gave 
way. Public opinion has forgiven neither them nor us. People 
- are determined that such a thing shall never happen again.” 
it a 
; to And at the moment when the second and formidable part of the pro-~ 
ns, gramme is about to be realised, when German military strength is on the 
rty point of acquiring that final superiority which, should the occasion arise, 
would force us to submit to humiliation or destruction, France suddenly 
the refuses to abdicate, and shows, as Renan said, ‘‘her eternal power of 
pay renaissance and resurrection.”” The disgust of Germany can well be 
sing understood. 
ven Of course the Government points to the general situation in Europe 
run and speaks of the ‘‘Slav Perd.”’ As far as I can see, however, public 
opinion really seems indifferent to this ‘‘Peril,’’ and yet it has accepted 
T, 1s with a good grace, if not with welcome, the enormous burdens of these 
im- two successive laws. 
oT as On the roth March last, being the centenary of the levée en masse of 
ve of Germany against France, in spite of a downpour of rain, a huge crowd 
surged to the military parade in front of the Schloss, in the middle of the 
ord- Tiergarten, in front of the statues of Queen Louise and Frederick William 
lete. III., which were surrounded by heaps of flowers. 
ps: These anniversaries, recalling as they do the fight with France, will be 
won repeated the whole year through. In 1914 there will be a centenary of the 
tion, first campaign in France, the first entry of the Prussians into Paris. 
‘hose To sum up, if public opinion does not actually point at France, as does 
yosed,, he Kélnische Zeitung, we are in fact, and shall long remain, the nation 
med at. Germany considers that for our forty millions of inhabitants 
yeatl ur place in the sun is really too large. : 
nually ermans wish for peace—so they keep on proclaiming, and the Em- 





beror more than anyone—but they do not understand peace as involving 
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either mutual concessions or a balance of armaments. They want to be 
feared and they are at present engaged in making the necessary sacrifices, 

If on some occasicn their national vanity*is wounded, the confidence which 

the country will feel in the encrmous superiority of its army will be favour- % 
able to an explosion of national anger, in the face of which the moderation } 
of the Imperial Government will perhaps be powerless. 

It must be emphasized again that the Government is doing everything 
to increase patriotic sentiment by celebrating with éclat all the various 
anniversaries of 1813. 

The trend of public opinion would result in giving a war a more or less 
national character. By whatever pretext Germany should justify the 
European conflagration, nothing can prevent the first decisive blows being 
struck at France. : 


Enclosure II. M. de Faramond, Naval Attaché to the French Embassy 
at Berlin, to M. Baudin, Minister of Marine. 


Berlin, March 15, 1913. 

In reporting on the examination of the Naval budget by the Financial 
Committee of the Reichstag, I said that no Naval law would be introduced 
this year having as its object an increase of the fleet, and that the whole 
of the military effort would be directed against us. 

Although the new Bill, having for its object the increase of the German 
effectives, has not yet been presented to the Reichstag, we know that it 
deals with ‘‘an increase of military strength of immense scope’’ to use the 
expression of the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 

The official newspapers have also referred to the military proposal in 
terms which enable us to consider the communiqué of the Lokal Anzeiger 
as accurate. 

The German effectives reach at the present moment 720,000 men. We 
are, therefore, entitled to conclude that on the Ist October 1914, the 
Imperial army will be raised to a figure not far removed from 860,000. 

The importance of this figure would not be so great if the provisions 
of the proposed legislation (as far as cne can gather from the official news- 
papers) did not tend, as, in fact, those of the law of 1912 tend, to place the 
army corps nearest to our frontier in a state which most nearly approaches 
a war footing, in order to be able on the very day of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, to attack us suddenly with forces very much stronger than our own. 
It is absclutely imperative for the Imperial Government to obtain success 
at the very outset of the operations. 

The. conditions under which the German Emperor would nowadays 
commence a campaign against France are not those of forty years ago. At 
the commencement of the war of 1870 the Prussian General Staff had 
considered the possibility of a victcerious French offensive, and Moltke, 
seeing that we might conceivably get as far as Mayence, remarked to his 
sovereign, ‘‘There they will come to a stop.”” William II. cannot allow 
a retreat to enter into his calculations, although the German soldier is no 
longer to-day what he was forty years ago, a plain religious man, ready to 
die at the order of his king. When it is remembered that at the last elec 
tions 4,000,000 votes were cast by the Socialists and that the franchise 1 9 
only obtained in Germany at the age of 25, it may be presumed that the« 
active army, composed of young men from 20 to 25, must contain in its 
ranks a considerable proportion of Socialists. 
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e It would indeed be foolish to think that the German Socialists will 


7 throw down their rifles on the day when France and Germany come to 

h blows; but it will be very important that the Imperial Government should 

- rsuade them that on the one hand we are the aggressors, and on the 

n Pe: that they can have entire confidence in the direction of the campaign 
and its final result. 

g On the last occasion when the recruits for the Guard took the oath at 

iS Potsdam I was struck to hear the Emperor take as a theme for his address 


to the young soldiers ‘“‘the duty of being braver and more disciplined in 
3S adversity than in success. 


e And it is because a German defeat at the outset would have such an 

ig incalculable effect on the Empire, that we find in all the plans worked out 
by the General Staff proposals for a crushing offensive movement against 
France. 


In reality the Imperial Government wishes to be in a position to meet 
all possible eventualities. It is from the direction of France that the 


y danger seems to them greatest. The Kélnische Zeitung has said as much 
in an article both spiteful and violent, the form rather than the substance 
of which has been disavowed by the Wilhelmstrasse. 

al But we must be willing to realise that the opinion expressed by the 

od Kolnische Zeitung is at the present moment that of the immense majority 

le of the German people. 

In this connection I think it is interesting to quote a conversation which 
an a member of our Embassy had the other evening with the old Prince 
it Henckel von Donnersmarck, as it may serve to reflect the opinions which 
he dominate Court circles. 

Referring to the new German military proposals Prince Donnersmarck 
in spoke as follows:— 
er 

“French people are quite wrong in thinking that we harbour 

Ve evil designs and want war. But we cannot forget that :n 1870 

he popular opinion forced the French Government to make a fool- 

ish attack’ on us before they were ready. Who can assure us 
ns that public opinion, which in France is so easily inflamed, will 
VS- not force the Government to declare war? It is against this 
he danger that we wish to protect ourselves.” 
es 
ili- And the Prince added: 

a _.“Thave even been considered in France as one of those respon- 

sible for the war of 1870. That is quite false. Even if I took 
vs part in the war after it had begun, I did my utmost to prevent 
At its outbreak. A short time before the war, happening to be at a 
ad dinner where there were some of the most important personages 
ke of the Imperial Government, I expressed my regret at the hostile 
his sentiments which were already becoming manifest between France 
om and Prussia. The answer was that, if I spoke like that, it was be- 
no cause I was afraid of a struggle in which the issue would certainly 
to be unfavourable to Prussia. I replied, “No, it is not because Iam 
etal afraid, that I repudiate the idea of war between France and 
vi 9 Prussia, but rather because I think that it is in the interest of both 
the countries to avoid war. And since you have referred to the pos- 


its sible result of such a struggle I will give you my opinion. I am 
convinced that you will be beaten and for this reason. In spite 
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of the brilliant qualities which I recognise are possessed by the 
French and which I admire, you are not sufficiently accurate; 

by accuracy I do not mean arriving in time at a meeting, but I 

mean punctuality in the whole sense of the word. Frenchmen, 7 
who have a great facility for work, are not as punctual as Germans } ‘ 
in the fulfilment of their duty. In the coming war that nation ; 

will be victorious whose servants from the top of the ladder to the 

bottom will do their duty with absolute exactitude, however im- 

portant or small it may be.’”’ 


And Prince Donnersmarck added: 


*““An exactitude which played so great a rdle forty years ago in 
noving an army of 500,000 men will have a far greater imp rtance 
in the next war, when it will be a question of moving masses far 


more numerous.”’ 


In this way the old Prince gave expression to the confidence shared by 
all Germans in the superiority of their military organisation. 

When I spoke above of the new German proposal I only alluded to 
increased effectives. But the proposal will include also an increase of 
material and of defence works, the details of which are not known, but 
some idea of which may be gained by the figure estimated to be necessary 
to meet the expenses, viz., 1,250,000,000 francs. 

The carrying into effect of the law of the quinquennium of 1gr1 did 
not necessitate any special financial measures. 

The military and naval law of 1912 had been provisionally covered by 
the Budget surplus of the years I910 and I911, by the reform of the law 
with regard to alcohol and by delaying the reduction of the tax on sugar. 
(These last two resources only represent together the sum of 60,000,000 
francs.) 

It must also be remembered that large loans have recently been raised 
by the Empire and Prussia: 500,000,000 marks on the 29th January 1912, 
and 350,000,000 marks on the 7th March 1913. Quite an important part 
of these loans must have been applied to military expenses. 

The military law of 1913 will require quite exceptional financial 
measures. 

According to the indications given by the semi-official press, the ‘‘non- 
recurring’’ expenditure will amount to a milliard marks, while the “‘per- 
manent’’ annual expenditure resulting from the increase of effectives will 
exceed 200,000,000 marks. 

It seems certain that the “non-recurring’’ expenditure will be covered 
by a war contribution levied on capital. Small fortunes would be exempted 
and those above 20,000 marks would be subject to a progressive tax. Pre- 
sented in this guise the war tax would not be objected to by the Socialists, 
who will be able, in accordance with their usual tactics, to reject the prin- 
ciple of the military law and at the same time to pass the votes which 
assure its being carried into effect. 

The Government are afraid that among the rich and bourgeois classe™ 
this extraordinary tax of a milliard levied exclusively on acquired capita 
will cause permanent discontent. Accordingly they are doing everything” 
in their power to persuade those on whom so heavy an exaction is to be 
levied that the security of the Empire is threatened, establishing for the 
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purpose an analogy between the warlike times of 1813 and the present day, 

By noisy celebrations of the centenary of the War of Independence it 
is desired to convince people of the necessity of sacrifice, and to remind 
them that France is to-day, as 100 years ago, their hereditary enemy. 

If it is established that the German Government are doing their utmost 
to secure that the payment of this enormous tax should be made in full, 
and not by way of instalment, and if, as some of the newspapers say, the 
whole payment is to be complete before 1st July 1914, these facts have a 
formidable significance for us, for nothing can explain such haste on the 
part of the military authorities to obtain war treasure in cash to the amount 
of a milliard. 

With regard to the manner in which the permanent expendittre result- 
ing from the application of the laws of 1912 to 1913 is to be met, nothing 
has yet been said. Further legislation will certainly be necessary in order 
that the required annual amounts may be forthcoming. 

To sum up: In Germany the execution of military reforms always fol- 
lows very closely the decision to carry them out. All the provisions made 
by the law of the quinquennium of 1911 and by the law of 1912 have 
already been put into operation. It is quite possible that part of the 
material, the purchase of which will be authorised by the new law, is 
already in course of manufacture. Military secrets are so well kept here 
that it is extremely difficult to follow the changes in personnel and matériel. 

With 700,000 men under arms (without counting the very large num- 
ber of reservists who are at the present time in training), a perfect military 
organisation and a public opinion which can be swayed by the warlike 
appeals of the Military and Naval Leagues, the German people is at the 
present moment a very dangerous neighbour. 

If the three years’ service is adopted and immediately applied in France, 
the conditions will be less unequal next year. The German effectives will 
still be considerably more numerous than ours, but the call to the Colours 
of all available contingents will no longer allow any selection, and will 
bring into the ranks of the German army elements of inferior quality and 
even some undesirable individuals. The morale of the active army will 
deteriorate. 

Germany has wished to upset the equilibrium of the two camps which 
divide Europe by a supreme effort beyond which they can do little more. 

They did not think that France was capable of a great sacrifice. Our 
adoption of the three years’ service will upset their calculations. 


FARAMOND. 


No. 2. M. Etienne, Minister of War, to M. Jonnart, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 


Paris, April 2, 1913. 
I have just received from a reliable source an official secret report con- 
cerning the strengthening of the German army. The report is divided 


ing with technicalities and describing in the greatest detail, for each branch 
of the service, the measures to be adopted. Especially striking are the 
mstructions with regard to the employment of motor traction and the 
utilisation of aircraft. 


ser >: two parts; the first consisting of general statements, the second deal- 
ta 
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I have the honour to enclose a copy of the first part of this document, 
which seems to merit your attention. 


ETIENNE. 


Enclosure. Memorandum on the strengthening of the German Army. 
Berlin, March 19, 1913. 
I. GENERAL MEMORANDUM ON THE NEW MILITARY LaAws. 


The increase has taken place in three stages:— 

(1) The Conference of Algeciras has removed the last doubt with re- 
gard to the existence of an Entente between France, England, and Russia. 
Moreover we have seen that Austria-Hungary was obliged to keep some 
of her forces mobilised against Servia and Italy; finally our fleet was not 
at that time sufficiently strong. At the end of the dispute the first matter 
taken in hand was the strengthening of our coast defences and the increase 
of our naval forces. To meet the English plan of sending an Expeditionary 
Force of 100,000 men to the Continent, it would be necessary to make a 
better formation of reserves to be used according to circumstances in the 
protection of the Coast, in fortresses and in siege operations. It was 
already clear at that time that it would be absolutely necessary to make 
a great effort. 

(2) The French having violated the Morocco Conventions brought on 
the incident of Agadir. At that time the progress made by the French 
army, the moral recovery of the nation, the technical advance in the realm 
of aviation and of machine guns rendered an attack on France less easy 
than in the previous period. Further, an attack by the English fleet had 
to be considered. This difficult situation opened our eyes to the necessity 
for an increase in the army. This increase was from this moment con- 
sidered as a minimum. 

(3) The war in the Balkans might have involved us in a war in support 
of our ally. The new situation in the south of Austria-Hungary lessened 
the value of the help which this ally could give us. On the other hand, 
France was strengthened by a new /ot des cadres; it was accordingly neces- 
sary to anticipate the date of execution contemplated by the new military 
law. 

Public opinion is being prepared for a new increase in the active army, 
which would ensure Germany an honourable peace and the possibility of 
properly ensuring her influence in the affairs of the world. The new army 
law and the supplementary law which should follow will enable her almost 
completely to attain this end. 

Neither ridiculous shriekings for revenge by French chauvinists, nor 
the Englishmen’s gnashing of teeth, nor the wild gestures of the Slavs will 
turn us from our aim of protecting and extending Deutschtum (German 
influence) all the world over. 

The French may arm as much as they wish, they cannot in one day 
increase their population. The employment of an army of negroes in the 
theatre of European operations will remain for a long time a dream, and 
in any case be devoid of beauty. 








II. Aim AND OBLIGATIONS OF OUR NATIONAL POLICY, OF 
OUR ARMY, AND OF THE SPECIAL ORGANISATIONS FOR 
ARMY PURPOSES. 


Our new army law is only an extension of the military education of 
the German nation. Our ancestors of 1813 made greater sacrifices. It is 
our sacred duty to sharpen the sword that has been put into our hands 
and to hold it ready for defence as well as for offence. We must allow the 
idea to sink into the minds of our people that our armaments are an answer 
to the armaments and policy of the French. We must accustom them to 
think that an offensive war on our part is a necessity, in order to combat 
the provocations of our adversaries. We must act with prudence so as 
not to arouse suspicion, and to avoid the crises which might injure our 
economic existence. We must so manage matters that under the heavy 
weight of powerful armaments, considerable sacrifices, and strained politi- 
cal relations, an outbreak (Losschlagen) should be considered as a relief, 
because after it would come decades of peace and prosperity, as after 1870. 
We must prepare for war from the financial point of view; there is much to 
be done in this direction. We must not arouse the distrust of our finan- 
ciers, but there are many things which cannot be concealed. 

We must not be anxious about the fate of our colonies. The final 
result in Europe will settle their position. On the other hand we must 
stir up trouble in the north of Africa and in Russia. It is a means of keep- 
ing the forces of the enemy engaged. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary 
that we should open up relations, by means of well-chosen organisations, 
with influential people in Egypt, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco, in order to 
prepare the measures which would be necessary in the case of a European 
war. Of course in case of war we should openly recognise these secret 
allies; and on the conclusion of peace we should secure to them the advan- 
tages which they had gained. These aims are capable of realisation. The 
first attempt which was made some years ago opened up for us the desired 
relations. Unfortunately these relations were not sufficiently consolidated. 
Whether we like it or not it will be necessary to resort to preparations of 
this kind, in order to bring a campaign rapidly to a conclusion. 

Risings provoked in time of war by political agents need to be carefully 
prepared and by material means. They must break out simultaneously 
with the destruction of the means of communication; they must have a 
controlling head to be found among the influential leaders, religious or 
political. The Egyptian School is particularly suited to this purpose; 
more and more it serves as a bond between the intellectuals of the Moham- 
medan World. 

However this may be, we must be strong in, order to annihilate at one 
powerful swoop our enemies in the east and west. But in the next Euro- 
pean war it will also be necessary that the small states should be forced to 
follow us or be subdued. In certain conditions their armies and their 
strong positions can be rapidly conquered or neutralised; this would prob- 
ably be the case with Belgium and Holland, so as to prevent our enemy in 
the west from gaining territory which they could use as a base of opera- 
tions against our flank. In the north we have nothing to fear from Den- 
mark or Scandinavia, especially as in any event we shall provide for the 
concentration of a strong northern army, capable of replying to any menace 
from this direction. In the most unfavourable case, Denmark might be 
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forced by England to abandon her neutrality; but by this time the decision 
would already have been reached both on Jand and on sea. Our northern 
army, the strength of which could be largely increased by Dutch forma- 
tions, would oppose a very active defence to any offensive measures from 
this quarter. 

In the south, Switzerland forms an extremely sclid bulwark, and we 
can rely on her energetically defending her neutrality against France, and 
thus protecting our flank. 

As was stated above, the situation with regard to the small states on 
our north-western frontier cannot be viewed in quite the same light. This 
will be a vital question for us, and our aim must be to take the offensive 
with a large superiority from the first days. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to concentrate a large army, followed up by strong Landwehr 
formations, which will induce the small states to follow us or at least to 
remain inactive in the theatre of operations, and which would crush them 
in the event of armed resistance. If we could induce these states to 
organise their system of fortification in such a manner as to constitute an 
effective protection for our flank we could abandon the proposed invasion. 
But for this, army reorganisation, particularly in Belgium, would be neces- 
sary in order that it might really guarantee an effective resistance. If, on 
the contrary, their defensive organisation was established against us, thus 
giving definite advantages to our adversary in the west, we could in no 
circumstances offer Belgium a guarantee for the security of her neutrality. 
Accordingly, a vast field is open to our diplomacy to work in this country 
on the lines of our interests. 

The arrangements made with this end in view allow us to hope that it 
will be possible to take the offensive immediately after the complete con- 
centration of the army of the Lower Rhine. An ultimatum with a short 
time-limit, to be followed immediately by invasion, would allow a sufficient 
justification for our action in international law. 

Such are the duties which devolve on our army and which demand a 
striking force of considerable numbers. If the enemy attacks us, or if we 
wish to overcome him, we will act as our brothers did a hundred years ago; 
the eagle thus provoked will soar in his flight, will seize the enemy in his 
steel claws and render him harmless. We will then remember that the 
provinces of the ancient German Empire, the County of Burgundy and a 
large part of Lorraine, are still in the hands of the French; that thousands 
of brother Germans in the Baltic provinces are groaning under the Slav 
yoke. It is a national question of restoring to Germany her former 


possessions. 


No. 3. M. Jules Cambon, French Ambassador at Berlin, to M. Stéphen 
Pichon, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Berlin, May 6, 1913. 

I was talking this evening to the Secretary of State about the conference 
of Ambassadors and the results obtained at the meeting in London yester- 
day. The crisis with which Europe was threatened is in his opinion over, 
but only temporarily. ‘‘It seems to me,” said Herr von Jagow, ‘‘that we 
are travelling in a mountainous district. We have just reached a difficult 
pass and we see other heights rising in front of us.” ‘‘The height which 
we have just surmounted,” I replied, ‘‘was, perhaps, the most difficult to 
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The crisis which we have just gone through has been very serious. 
Here the danger of war has been considered imminent. I have proof of 
the anxiety of the German Government by a number of facts which it is 
important that your Excellency should know. 

I received yesterday a visit from one of my colleagues with whom I 
maintain special and cordial relations. On the occasion of the visit he 
paid to Herr von Jagow, the latter asked my colleague confidentially what 
was exactly the situation of Russia in the Far East, and whether this Power 
had at the present time any cause for fear which might necessitate the 
retention of its troops in that quarter. The Ambassador answered him 
that he knew of nothing, absolutely nothing, which could be a cause of pre- 
occupation for the Russian Government, and that the latter have their 
hands free in Europe. 

I said above that the danger of war had been regarded here as extremely 
near. The Government have not been satisfied with investigating the 
position in the Far East; preparations have even been made here. 

The mobilisation of the German army is not restricted to the recall of 
reservists to their barracks. There is in Germany a preliminary measure 
which we have not got, and which consists in warning officers and men of 
the reserve to hold themselves ready for the call, in order that they may 
make the necessary arrangements. It is a general call to ‘“‘attention,”’ and 
it requires an incredible spirit of submission, discipline, and secrecy such 
as exists in this country, to make a step of this kind possible. If such a 
warning were given in France, a thrill would run through the whole coun- 
try, and it would be in the papers the next day. 

This warning was given in IgII during the negotiations which I was 
carrying on with regard to Morocco. 

Now it has been given again about ten days ago—that is to say, at the 
moment of the Austro-Albanian tension. I know that this is so, and I 
have it from several different sources, notably from officers of the reserve 
who have told it to their friends in the strictest confidence. These gentle- 
men have taken the necessary measures to put aside in a safe the means of 
existence for their families for a year. It has even been said that it was 
for this reason that the Crown Prince, who was to make the trial trip on 
the ‘‘Imperator,”’ did not embark. 

The decision which occasioned this preliminary mobilisation order is 
quite in keeping with the ideas of the General Staff. On this point I have 
been informed of some remarks made in a German milieu by General von 
Moltke, who is considered here as the most distinguished officer of the 
German army. 

The intention of the General Staff is to act by surprise. ‘‘We must 
put on one side,” said General von Moltke, ‘‘all commonplaces as to the 
responsibility of the aggressor. When war has become necessary it is 
essential to carry it on in such a way as to place all the chances in one’s 
own favour. Success alone justifies war. Germany cannot and ought not 
to leave Russia time to mobilise, for she would then be obliged to maintain 
on her Eastern frontier so large an army that she would be placed in a 
position of equality, if not of inferiority, to that of France. Accordingly,”’ 
added the General, ‘‘we must anticipate our principal adversary as soon 
as there are nine chances to one of going to war, and begin it without delay 
in order ruthlessly to crush all resistance.” 

This represents exactly the attitude of military circles and it corre- 
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sponds to that of political circles; the latter, however, do not consider 
Russia, in contradistinction to us, as a necessary enemy. 

This is what was being thought and said privately a fortnight ago. 

From these events the following conclusions may be drawn which com- 
prise the facts stated above; these people are not afraid of war, they fully 
accept its possibility and they have consequently taken the necessary steps. 
They wish to be always ready. 

As I said, this demands qualities of secrecy, discipline and of persis- 
tence; enthusiasm alone is not sufficient. This lesson may form a useful 
subject of meditation when the Government of the Republic ask Parlia- 
ment for the means of strengthening the defences of the country. 


JULES CAMBON. 


No. 4. M. Allizé, Minister of the Republic in Bavaria, to M. Stéphen 
Pichon, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Munich July 10, 1913. 

From a political point of view people are asking wh: it is the object of 
the new armaments. Recognising that no one threatens See they 
consider that German diplomacy had already at its disposal forces suffi- 
ciently large — alliances sufficiently powerful to protect German interests 
with success s | pointed out the day after the Morocco agreement of 
IQITI, it is t Eo that the Imperial Chancery will be as incapable in the 
future as in the past, of adopting an active foreign policy and of achieving, 
at least in this sphere, succe es which would justify the burdens which 
the nation has assumed. 

This frame of mind is all the more a cause of anxiety as the Imperial 
Government would find themselves supported by public opinion in any 
enterprise on which they might energetically embark, even at the risk of 
a conflict. The state of war to which all the events in the East have 
accustomed people’s minds tor the last two years appears no longer like 
some distant catastrophe, but as a solution of the political and economic 
difficulties which will continue to increase 

May the example of Bulgaria exercise a salutary influence on Germany. 
As the Prince Regent recently said to me, “‘The fortune of war is always 
uncertain; every war is an adventure, and the man is a fool who risks it 

eving himself sure of victory.” 





ALLIZE. 


No. 5. Report to M. Stéphen Pichon, Minister for Foreign Affairs (on 
Public Opinion in Germany According to the Reports 
of the Diplomatic and Consular Agents). 


Paris, July 30, 1913. 
From observations which our agents in Germany have been able to col- 
lect from persons having access to the most diverse circles, it is possible to 
draw the conclusion that two feelings sway and irritate men’s minds: 
(1) The Treaty of the 4th Nove mber, 1912, is considered a disappoint- 
ment for Germany. 
2) France—a new France—undreamed of prior to the summer of 
I9II is considered to be a warlike country, and to want war. 
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Members of all the parties in the Reichstag, from the Conservatives to 
the Socialists, representing the most different districts of Germany, uni- 
versity people from Berlin, Halle, Jena, and Marburg, students, elemen- 
tary school teachers, commercial clerks, bank clerks, bankers, artisans, 
merchants, manufacturers, doctors, lawyers, editors of ceennie and 
Socialistic newspapers, Jewish oe icists, members of trade unions, clergy- 
men and shopkeepers from the Mark of Brandenburg, country squires from 
Pomerania an 1 shoemakers from Stettin celebrating the 505th anniver- 


1 


sary of their association, country gentlemen, officials, priests, and large 
farmers from Westphalia, are unanimous on these two points, with very 
slight differences corresponding to their position in society or their political 
party. oo is a synthesis of all these opinions: 

The Treaty of the 4th November is a diplomatic defeat, a proof of the 
incapacity a German diplomacy and the carelessness of the Government 
(so often denounced), a proof that the future of the Empire is not safe 
without a new Bismarck; it is a national humiliation, a lowering in the 
eyes of Eur a blow to German prestige, all the more serious because 
up to I91I the military supremacy of Germany was unch allen; ged, and 
French anarchy and the powerlessness of the Republic were a sort of 
German dogma. 

In July 1911, the ‘‘Coup of Agadir’’ made the Morocco question for 
the first time a national question eee the life and expansion of the 
Empire. The revelations and the press campaign which followed, have 
sufficiently proved how the campa ] 












ign has been organised, what Pan- 
German greed it had awakened, and what hatred it had left behind. If 
the Emperor was discussed, the Chancellor unpopular, Herr von Kiderlen 
was the best-hated man in Germany last winter. However, he begins to 
be merely thought little of, for he allows it to be known that he will have 
his reven; 

Thu 
when confronted with French op 
attitude of France, her calmness, her re-born spiritual unity, her resolution 
to make good her rights right up to the end, the fact that she has the 
audacity not to be afraid of war, these things are the most persistent and 
the gravest cause of anxiety and bad temper on the part of German public 
opinion. 

Why then did not Germany go to war during the summer of Ig11, 
since public opinion although not so unanimous and determined as French 
public opinion, was certainly favourable? Apart from th 1e pacific disposi- 
tion of the Emperor and the Chancellor, military and financial reasons 
made themselves felt. 

But these events of 1911 have caused a profound disillusionment in 
Germany. A new France united, determined, resolved not to be intimi- 
dated any longer, has emerged from the shroud in which she had been 
seen burying herself for the last ten years. Public opinion in Germany, 
from December to May, from the columns of the press of all parties, which 
reproached the Imperial Government for their incapacity and cowardice 
has discovered with surprise mingled with irritation that the country con- 
quered in 1870 had never ceased since then to carry on war, to float her 

ag and maintain the prestige of her arms in Asia and Africa, and to con- 
uer vast territories; that Germany on the other hand had lived on her 
reputation, that Turkey is the only country in which during the reign of 
William II. she had made moral conquests, end these were now compro- 











uring the summer of 1911, German public opinion became restive 
1i0n with regard to Morocco. And the 
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mised by the disgrace of the Morocco solution. Each time that France 
made a colonial conquest this consolation was offered:—'‘ Yes, but that 
does not prevent the decadence, anarchy, and dismemberment of France 
at home.” 

The public were mistaken and public opinion was misled. 

Given this German public opinion that considers France as longing for 
war, what can be augured for the future as regards the possibility and 
proximity of war? 

German public opinion is divided into two currents on the question of 
the possibility and proximity of war. 

There are in the country forces making for peace, but they are unor- 
ganised and have no popular leaders. They consider that war would be 
a social misfortune for Germany, and that caste pride, Prussian domina- 
tion, and the manufacturers of guns and armour plate would get the 
greatest benefit, but above all that war would profit England. 

The forces consist of the following elements:— 

The bulk of the workmen, artisans and peasants, who are peace-loving 
by instinct. 

Those members of the nobility detached from military interests and 
engaged in business, such as the grands seigneurs of Silesia and a few other 
personages very influential at Court, who are sufficiently enlightened to 
realise the disastrous political and social consequences of war, even if 
successful. 

Numerous manufacturers, merchants and financiers in a moderate way 
of business, to whom war, even if successful, would mean bankruptcy, 
because their enterprises depend on credit, and are chiefly supported by 
foreign capital. 

Poles, inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, and Schleswig-Holstein—con- 
quered, but not assimilated and sullenly hostile to Prussian policy. There 
are about 7,000,000 of these annexed Germans. 

Finally, the Governments and the governing classes in the large 
southern states—Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and the Grand Duchy 
of Baden—are divided by these two opinions:—an unsuccessful war would 
compromise the Federation from which they have derived great economic 
advantages; a successful war would only profit Prussia and Prussianisation, 
against which they have difficulty in defending their political independence 
and administrative autonomy. 

These classes of people either consciously or instinctively prefer peace 
to war; but they are only a sort of makeweight in political matters, with 
limited influence on public opinion, or they are silent social forces, passive 
and defenceless against the infection of a wave of warlike feeling. 

An example will make this idea clear:—The 110 Socialist members of 
the Reichstag are in favour of peace. They would be unable to prevent 
war, for war does not depend upon a vote of the Reichstag, and in the 
presence of such an eventuality the greater part of their number would 
join the rest of the country in a chorus of angry excitement and enthusiasm. 

Finally, it must be observed that these supporters of peace believe in 
war in the mass because they do not see any other solution for the present 
situation. In certain contracts, especially in publishers’ contracts, a clause 
has been introduced cancelling the contract in the case of war. They hope, 
however, that the will of the Emperor on the one side, France's difficulties 
in Morocco on the other, will be for some time a guarantee of peace. Be 
that as it may, their pessimism gives free play to those who favour war. 
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People sometimes speak of a military party in Germany. The expres- 
sion is inaccurate, even if it is intended to convey the idea that Germany 
is the country where military power is supreme, as it is said of France that 
it is the country where the civil power is supreme. There exists a state 
of mind which is more worthy of attention than this historical fact, because 
it constitutes a danger more evident and more recent. There is a war 
party, with leaders, and followers, a press either convinced or subsidised 
for the purpose of creating public opinion; it has means both varied and 
formidable for the intimidation of the Government. It goes to work in 
the country with clear ideas, burning aspirations, and a determination that 
is at once thrilling and fixed. 

Those in favour of war are divided into several categories; each of these 
derives from its social caste, its class, its intellectual and moral education, 
its interests, its hates, special arguments which create a general attitude 
of mind and increase the strength and rapidity of the stream of warlike 
desire. 

Some want war because in the present circumstances they think it is 
inevitable. And, as far as Germany is concerned, the sooner the better. 

Others regard war as necessary for economic reasons based on over- 
population, over-production, the need for markets and outlets; or for social 
reasons, 1.e., to provide the outside interests that alone can prevent or 
retard the rise to power of the democratic and socialist masses. 

Others, uneasy for the safety of the oe and believing that time is 
on the side of France, think that events should be brought to an immediate 
head. It is not unusual to meet, in the course of conversation or in the 
pages of patriotic pamphlets, the vague but deeply rooted conviction that 
a free Germany and a regenerated France are two historical facts mutually 
incompatible. 

Others are bellicose from ‘‘Bismarckism”’ as it may be termed. They 
feel themselves humiliated at having to enter into discussions with France, 
at being obliged to talk in terms of law and right in negotiations and con- 
ferences where they have not always found it easy to get right on their 
side, even when they have a p repon lerating force. From their still recent 
past they derive a sense of pride ever fed by personal memories of former 
exploits, by oral iveditiows: and by books, and irritated by the events of 
recent years. Angry disappointment is the unifying force of the Wehr- 
vereine, and other associations of Young Germany. 

Others again want war from a mystic hatred of revolutionary France; 
others finally from a feeling of rancour. These last are the people who 
heap up pretexts for war. 

Coming to actual facts, these feelings take concrete form as follows:— 
The country squires represented in the Reichstag by the Conservative 
party want at all costs to escape the death duties, which are bound to come 
if peace continues. In the last sitting of the session which has just closed, 
the Reichstag agreed to these duties in principle. It is a serious attack 
on the interests and privileges of the landed gentry. On the other hand 
this aristocracy is military in character, and it is instructive to compare 
the Army List with the year book of the nobility. War alone can prolong 
its prestige and support its family interest. During the discussions on 
the Army Bill, a Conservative speaker put forward the need for promotion 
among officers as an argument in its favour. Finally, this social class 
which forms a hierarchy with the King of Prussia as its supreme head, 
realises with dread the democratisation of Germany and the increasing 
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power of the Socialist party, and considers its own days numbered. Not 
only does a formidable movement hostile to agrarian protection threaten 
its material interests, but in addition, the number of its political repre- 
sentatives decreases with each legislative period. In the Reichstag of 


1878, out of 397 members, 162 belonged to the aristocracy; 1n 1898, 83; in 
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1912, 57. Out of this number 27 alone belong to the Right, 14 to the 
Ce 7 to the Le 1 one sits among the Social 
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have their reason lin character 

Phe er bourg« e is no less troubled tl t TIStoc it the 
democratisation of Germany. In 1871 they had 125 members in th 
stag; in 1874, 155; 1n 1887, 99; in I912, 45. They do not 
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vth « ciali f ice, by clinging obstinat to her desire for 
reve oppt d ument. Once for all she must be reduced, for a 
a ry, to tat 1 nce; that is the best and speediest way of 

lving the social problem 

Historians, philosophers, political pamphleteers and other apologists of 
German Kultur wish to impose upon the world a way of thinking and feel- 
ing specifically German. They wish to wrest from France that intellectual 
upre y which, according to the clearest thinkers, is still her possession. 





n ource is derived the phraseology of the Pan-Germans and the 
deas and adherent f the K oCNnerP » Wehrvereine. ; 1 other similar 
14geas and aanerent Ol € rilegsvereine, éirvereine, anda OUne!l imliat 
associations too well known to need particular description. It is enough 
to note that the dissatisfaction caused by the treaty of November 4th has 
considerably swelled the membership of colonial societies. 

We come finally to those whose support of the war policy is inspired by 
rancour and resentment. These are the most dangerous. They are re- 
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cruited chiefly among diplomatists. German diplomatists are now in very 
bad odour in public opinion. The most bitter are those who since 1905 
have been engaged in the negotiations between France and Germany; 
they are heaping together and reckoning up their grievances against us, 
and one day they will present their accounts in the war press. It seems 
as if they were looking for grievances chiefly in Morocco, though an inci- 


dent is always possible in any part of the globe where France and Germany 


are in contac 
They must have their revenge, for they complain that they hi ive been 


duped. During the discussion on the Army Bill one of these warlike di- 
plomatists exclaimed, ‘‘Germany will not be a bleto h ive any se rious con- 
versation with France until she has every sound man under arms. 


In what terms will this conversation be couched? The opinion is fairly 
widely spread, even in Pan-German circles, that Germany will not declare 
war in view of the system of defensive alliances and the tendencies of the 
Emperor. But when the moment comes , she will have to try in every 
possible way to f yrce France to attack her. Offence will be given if neces- 
sary. That is » Prussian tradition. 

Must war th 1en be considered as inevitable 

t is har y likely that Germany will take the risk, if France can make 
it clear to the world that the Entente ( ‘ordial e and the Russian alliance are 
not mere diplor natic fictions but realities which exist and will make them- 
selves felt. The English fleet inspires a wholesome terror. It is well 
known, honeees: that victory on sea will oe everything in suspense. 
On land alone can a decisive issue be obtained. 

As for Russia, even though she carries greater weight in political and 
military circle than was the case three or fi + years ago, it is not believed 
that her co-operation will be sufficiently rapid and energetic to be effective. 
People’ aia ls are thus getting used to consider the next war as a duel 


between France and Germany. 


> 


No.6. M. Jules Cambon, Ambassador of the French Republic at Berlin, 
to M. Stéphen Pichon, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Berlin, November 22, I913. 

I have received from an absolutely reliable source an account of a con- 
versation which took place a fortnight ago between the Emperor and the 
King of the Belgians, in the presence of the Chief of the General Staff— 
General von Moltke. This conversation, it appears, has made a profound 
impression on King Albert. I am in no way surprised at the impression 
he gathered, which corresponds with what I have myself felt for some time. 
Enmity against us is increasing, and the Emperor has ceased to be the 
friend of peace. 

The person addressed by the ene ror had thought up till then, as did 
all the world, that William II., whose personal influence had been exerted 
on many critical occasions in support of peace, was still in the same state 
of mind. He found him this time completely changed. The German 
Emperor is no longer in his eyes the champion of Pa ice against the war- 


hink that war with France is inevitable, and that it must come sooner or 


ee tendencies of certain parties in Germany. William II. has come to 


later. Naturally he believes in the crushing superiority of the German 
army and in its certain success. 
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General von Moltke spoke exactly in the same strain as his sovereign. 
He, too, declared war to be necessary and inevitable, but he showed him- 
self still more assured of success ‘‘for,’’ he said, to the King, ‘‘this time the 
matter must be settled, and your Majesty can have no conception of the 
irresistible enthusiasm with which the whole German people will be carried 
away when that day comes.” 

The King of the Belgians protested that it was a travesty of the inten- 
tions of the French Government to interpret them in that sense; and to let 
oneself be misled as to the sentiments of the French nation by the ebulli- 
tions of a few irresponsible spirits or the intrigues of unscrupulous agitators. 

The Emperor and his Chief of the General Staff nevertheless persisted 
in their point of view. 

During the course of this conversation the Emperor moreover seemed 
overstrained and irritable. As William II. advances in years, family 
traditions, the reactionary tendencies of the court, and especially the 
impatience of the soldiers, obtain a greater empire over his mind. Per- 
haps he feels some slight jealousy of the popularity acquired by his son, 
who flatters the passions of the Pan-Germans, and who does not regard 
the position occupied by the Empire in the world as commensurate with 
its power. Perhaps the reply of France to the last increase of the German 
army, the object of which was to establish the incontestable supremacy of 
Germany is, to a certain extent, responsible for his bitterness, for, whatever 
may be said, it is realised that Germany cannot go much further. 

One may well ponder over the significance of this conversation. The 
Emperor and his Chief of the General Staff may have wished to impress 
the King of the Belgians and induce him not to make any opposition in 
the event of a conflict between us. Perhaps Germany would be glad to 
see Belgium less hostile to certain aspirations lately manifested here with 
regard to the Belgian Congo, but this last hypothesis does not seem to me 
to fit in with the interposition of General von Moltke. 

For the rest, the Emperor William is less master of his impatience than 
is usually supposed. I have known him more than once to allow his real 
thoughts escape him. Whatever may have been the object of the conver- 
sation related to me, the revelation is none the less of extreme gravity. It 
tallies with the precariousness of the general situation and with the state 
of a certain shade of public opinion in France and Germany. 

If I may be allowed to draw a conclusion, I would submit that it would 
be well to take account of this new factor, namely, that the Emperor is 
becoming used to an order of ideas which were formerly repugnant to him, 
and that, to borrow from him a phrase which he likes to use, ‘‘we must 


keep our powder dry.” 
JULES CAMBON. 
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CHAPTER II. 


PRELIMINARIES. 


From the death of the Hereditary Archduke (June 28, 1914) to the 
Presentation of the Austrian Note to Servia (July 23, 1914). 


No. 7. M. Dumaine, French Ambassador at Vienna, to M. René Viviani, 
President of the Council, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Vienna, June 28, 1914. 
News has just arrived at Vienna that the Hereditary Archduke of 
Austria and his wife have been to-day assassinated at Serajevo by a stu- 
dent belonging to Grahovo. Some moments before the attack to which 
they fell a victim, they had escaped the explesion of a bomb which wounded 
several officers of their suite. 
The Emperor, who is now at Ischl, was immediately informed by 


telegraph. 
DUMAINE. 


No. 8. M. Dumaine, French Ambassador at Vienna, to M. René Viviani, 
President of the Council, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Vienna, July 2, 1914. 

The crime of Serajevo arouses the most acute resentment in Austrian 
military circles, and among all those who are not content to allow Servia 
to maintain in the Balkans the position which she has acquired. 

The investigation into the origin of the crime which it is desired to 
exact from the Government at Belgrade under conditions intolerable to 
their dignity would, in case of a refusal, furnish grounds of complaint 
which would admit of resort to military measures. 

DUMAINE. 


No. 9. M. de Manneville, French Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin, to M. 
René Viviani, President of the Council, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Berlin, July 4, 1914. 
The Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs told me yesterday, 
and has to-day repeated to the Russian Ambassador, that he hoped Servia 
would satisfy the demands which Austria might have to make to her with 
regard to the investigation and the prosecution of the accomplices in the 
crime of Serajevo. He added that he was confident that this would be 
the case because Servia, if she acted in any other way, would have the 
opinion of the whole civilised world against her. 
The German Government do not then appear to share the anxiety 


elations between the Governments of Vienna and Belgrade, or at least 


De is shown by a part of the German press as to possible tension in the 


they do not wish to seem to do so. 


DE MANNEVILLE. 
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M. Paléologue, French Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, to 
M. René Viviani, President of the Council, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 
Petersburgh, July 6, 1914. 

In the course of an interview which he had asked for with the Austro- 
Hungarian Chargé d’Affaires, M. Sazonof pointed out in a friendly way 
the disquieting irritation which the attacks of the Austrian press against 
Servia are in ¢ dang r of producing in his country. 

Count Czernin having given him to understand that the Austro-Hun- 


tl 


garian Governme ent would perhaps be compelled t o search for the instiga- 


No. 10. 





tors of the crime of Serajevo on pe rvian territory, M. Sazonof interrupted 
him: ‘‘No country,” he said, “‘has had to suffer more than Russia from 
crimes prepared on foreign territory. Have we ever claimed to employ 


in any country whatsoever the procedure with which your papers threaten 
Servia? Do not embark on such a course.” 
May this warning not be in vain. 


PALEOLOGUE. 


No. 11. M. d’Apchier le Maugin, French Consul-General at Budapest, 
to M. René Viviani, President of the Council, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 


Budapest, July 11, 1914. 

Questioned in the Chamber on the state of the Austro-Servian ques- 
tion M. Tisza explained that before everything else it was necessary to 
wait for the result of the judicial inquiry, as to which he refused at the 
moment to make any disclosure whatsoever. And the Chamber has 
given its full approval to this. He also showed himself equally discreet 
as to the decisions taken at the meeting of Ministers at Vienna, and did 
not give any indication whether the project of a démarche at Belgrade, 
with whicl a = the papers of both hemispheres are full, would be followed 
up. The Chamber assented without hesitation. 

With an to this démarche it seems that the word has been given to 
minimise its significance; the anger of the Hungarians has, as it were, 
evaporated through the virulent articles of the press, which is now unani- 
nous in advising against this step, which might be dangerous. The semi- 
official press especially would desire that tor the word “‘démarche,” with 
its appearance of a threat, there should be substituted the expression 
“ pourparlers,’’ which appears to them more friendly and more courteous. 
Thus, officially, for the moment all is for peace. 

All is for peace, in the press. But the general public here believes in 
war and fears it. Moreover, persons in whom I have every reason to 
have confidence have assured me that they knew that every day cannon 
and ammunition were being sent in large quantities towards the frontier. 
Whether true or not this rumour has been brought to me from various 
quarters with details which agree with one another; at least it indicates 
what are the thoughts with which people are generally occupied. The 
Government, whether it is sincerely desirous of peace, or whether it is 
preparing a coup, is now doing all that it can to allay these anxieties, 
This is why the tone of the Government newspapers has been lowered 
first by one note, then by two, so that it is at the present moment almost 
optimistic. But they had themselves spread the alarm as it suited them 
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(4 plaisir). Their optimism to order is in fact without an echo; the ner- 
vousness of the Bourse, a barometer which cannot be neglected, is a sure 
proof of this; without exception stocks have fallen to an unaccountably 
low level; the Hungarian 4 per cents. were quoted yesterday at 79.95, a 
rate which has never been quoted since they were first issued. 


D’APCHIER LE MAUGIN. 


No. 12. M. Dumaine, French Ambassador at Vienna, to M. René Viviani, 
President of the Council, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Vienna, July 15, 1914. 

Certain organs of the Vienna press, discussing the military orgs a ation 
of France and of Russia, represent these two countries as incapable of 
holding their own in European affairs; this would ensure to the Dual 
Monarchy, supported by Germany, appreciable facilities for subjecting 
Servia to any treatment which it might be pleased to impose. The Milt- 
larische Rundse hau tri anl kly admits it. ‘‘The moment is still tavourable to 
us. If we do not decide for war, that war in which we shall have to engage 
at the latest in two or three years will be begun in far less propitious cir- 
cumstances. At this moment the initiative rests with us: Russia is not 
ready, moral factors and right are on our side, as well as might. Since we 
shall have to accept the contest some day, let us provoke it at once. Our 
prestige, our position as a Great Power, our honour, are in question; and 
yet more, for it would seem that our very existence is concerned—to be or 
not to be—which is in truth the great matter to-day.” 

Surpassing itself, the Neue Freie Presse of to-day reproaches Count 
Tisza for tl ion of his second speech, in which he said, ‘‘ Our rela- 
tions with lire, however, to be made clear.’” These words rouse 
its indignatio it, tranquility and security can result only from a 
war to the knife against p an-Servism, and it is in the name of humanity 
that it demands the extermination of the cursed Servian race. 


DUMAINE. 





No. 18. M. Dumaine, French Ambassador at Vienna, to M. René Viviani, 
President of the Council, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Vienna, July 19, 1914. 
The Chancellor of the Consulate, who has sent me his half-yearly 
report, in which he sums up the various economic facts which have been 
the subject of his study since the beginning of the year, has added a sec- 
tion containing political information emanating from a trustworthy source. 
I asked him briefly to sum up the information which he has obtained 
epesding the impending presentation of the Austrian note to Servia, 
which the papers have for some days been persistently announcing. 
You will find the text of this memorandum interesting on account of 
the accurate information which it contains. 
DUMAINE. 
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No. 14. Memorandum. (Extract from a Consular Report on the 
Economic and Political Situation in Austria.) 
Vienna, July 20, 1914. 

From information furnished by a person specially well informed as to 
official news, it appears that the French Government would be wrong to 
have confidence in disseminators of optimism; much will be demanded of 
Servia; she will be required to dissolve several propagandist societies, she 
will be summoned to repress nationalism, to guard the frontier in co-opera- 
tion with Austrian officials, to keep strict control over anti-Austrian ten- 
dencies in the schools; and it is a very difficult matter for a Government 
to consent to become in this way a policeman for a foreign Government. 
They foresee the subterfuges by which Servia will doubtless wish to avoid 
giving a clear and direct reply; that is why a short interval will perhaps 
be fixed for her to declare whether she accepts or not. The tenour of the 
note and its imperious tone almost certainly ensure that Belgrade will 
refuse. Then military operations will begin. 

There is here, and equally at Berlin, a party which accepts the idea of 
a conflict of widespread dimensions, in other words, a conflagration. The 
leading idea is probably that it would be necessary to start ‘before Russia 
has completed the great improvements of her army and railways, and 
before France has brought her military organisation to perfection. But 
on this point there is no unanimity in high circles; Count Berchtold and 
the diplomatists desire at the most localised operations against Servia. 
But everything must be regarded as possible. A singular fact is pointed 
out: generally the official telegraph agency, in its summaries and reviews 
of the foreign press, pays attention only to semi-official newspapers and 
to the most important organs; it omits all quotation from and all mention 
of the others. This is a rule and a tradition. Now, for the last ten days, 
the official agency has furnished daily to the Austro-Hungarian press a 
complete review of the whole Servian press, giving a prominent place to 
the least known, the smallest, and most insignificant papers, which, just 
on account of their obscurity, employ language freer, bolder, more aggres- 
sive, and often insulting. This walk of the official agency has obviously 
for its aim the excitement of public feeling and the creation of opinion 
favourable to war. The fact is significant. 


No. 15. M. Jules Cambon, French Ambassador at Berlin, to M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Berlin, July 21, 1914. 

It has come to my knowledge that the Servian representative at Berlin 
declared, at the Wilhelmstrasse, yesterday, that his Government was ready 
to entertain Austria’s requirements arising out of the outrage at Serajevo, 
provided that she asked only for judicial co-operation in the punishment 
and prevention of political crimes, but that he was charged to warn the 
German Government that it would be dangerous to attempt through that 
investigation, to lower the prestige of Servia. 

In confidence I may also inform your Excellency that the Russian 
Chargé d’Affaires at the diplomatic audience to-day mentioned this sub, 
ject to Herr von Jagow. He said that he supposed the German Govern 
ment now had full knowledge of the note prepared by Austria, and were 
therefore willing to give the assurance that the Austro-Servian difficulties 
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would be localised. The Secretary of State protested that he was in 

complete ignorance of the contents of that note, and expressed himself in 

the same way to me. I could not help showing my astonishment at a 

statement which agreed so little with what circumstances lead one to 
Desc: 

I have also been assured that, from now on, the preliminary notices 
for mobilisation, the object of which is to place Germany in a kind of 
“attention”’ attitude in times of tension, have been sent out here to those 
classes which would receive them in similar circumstances. That is a 
measure to which the Germans, constituted as they are, can have recourse 
without indiscretion and without exciting the people. It is not a sensa- 
tional measure, and is not necessarily followed by full mobilisation, as we 
have already seen, but it is none the less significant. 


JULES CAMBON. 


No. 16. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
London, St. Petersburgh, Vienna, Rome. 


Paris, July 21, 1914. 

I specially draw your attention to information of which I am in receipt 
from Berlin; the French Ambassador notifies the extreme weakness of the 
Berlin Bourse yesterday, and attributes it to the anxiety which has begun 
to be aroused by the Servian question. 

Jules Cambon has very grave reason for believing that when 
Austria makes the démarche at Belgrade which she judges necessary in 
consequence of the crime of Serajevo, Germany will support her with her 
authority, without seeking to play the part of mediator. 

BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 17. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
the French Ambassadors at London, St. Petersburgh, 
Vienna, Rome. 
Paris, July 22, 1914. 

M. Jules Cambon having questioned Herr von Jagow on the tenour of 
the Austrian note at Belgrade, the latter replied that he knew nothing of 
the text; our Ambassador expressed his great astonishment at this. He 
emphasizes that the weakness of the Berlin Bourse continues, and that 
pessimistic rumours are current. 

M. Barrére also discussed the same question with the Marquis di San 
Giuliano, who appears disturbed by it, and gives the assurance that he is 
working at Vienna in order that Servia may not be asked for anything 
beyond what is practicable, for instance, the dissolution of the Bosnian 
Club, and not a judicial inquiry into the causes of the crime of Serajevo. 

In ne sent circumstances, the most favourable presumption one can 
make is that the Cabinet at Vienna, finding itself carried away by the press 
and the military party, is trying to obtain the maximum from Servia by 

| ee to intimidate her, directly and indirectly, and looks to Germany 
or support in this. 

_ IT have asked the French Ambassador at Vienna to use all his influence 

with Count Berchtold and to represent to him, in a friendly conversation 
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how much Europe would appreciate moderation on the part of the Austrian 
Government, and what consequences would be likely to be entailed by 
violent pressure on Servia. 


BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 18. M. Dumaine, French Ambassador at Vienna, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Vienna, July 22, 1914. 

Nothing is known as to the decision which Count Berchtold, who is 
prolonging his stay at Ischl, is trying to obtain from the Emperor. The 
intention of proceeding against Servia with the greatest severity, of having 
done with her, of ‘‘treating her like another Poland,”’ is attributed to the 
Government. Eight army corps are said to be ready to start on the cam- 
paign, but M. Tisza, who is very disturbed about the excitement in Croatia, 
is said to have intervened actively in order to exercise a moderating 
influence. 

In any case it is believed that the démarche will be made at Belgrade 
this week. The requirements of the Austro-Hungarian Government with 
regard to the punishment of the outrage, and to guarantees ot control and 
police supervision, seem to be acceptable to the dignity of the Servians; 
M. Jovanovich believes they will be accepted. M. Pashitch wishes for a 
peaceful solution, but says that he is ready for a full resistance. He has 
confidence in the strength of the Servian army; besides, he counts on the 
union of all the Slavs in the Monarchy to paralyse the effort directed 
against his country. 

Unless people are absolutely blinded, it must be recognised here that 
a violent blow has every chance of being fatal both to the Austro-Hun- 
garian army and to the cohesion of the nationalities governed by the 
Emperor, which has already been so much compromised. 

Herr von Tschirscky, the German Ambassador, is showing himself a 
supporter of violent measures, while at the same time he is willing to let 
it be understood that the Imperial Chancery would not be in entire agree- 
ment with him on this point. The Russian Ambassador, who left yester- 
day for the country in consequence of reassuring explanations made to 
him at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, has confided to me that his Gov- 
ernment will not raise any objection to steps directed towards the punish- 
ment of the guilty and the dissolution of the societies which are notoriously 
revolutionary, but could not accept requirements which would humiliate 
Servian national feeling. 


DUMAINE. 


No. 19. M. Paul Cambon, French Ambassador at London, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
London, July 22, I914. 
Your Excellency has been good enough to communicate to me the 
impressions which have been collected by our Ambassador at Berlin with 
regard to the démarche which the Austro-Hungarian Minister is proposing 
to make at Belgrade. ; 
These impressions have been confirmed by a conversation which I 
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had yesterday with the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Sir Edward 
Grey told me that he had seen the German Ambassador, who stated to 
him that at Berlin a démarche of the Austro-Hungarian Government to the 
Servian Government was expected. Prince Lichnowsky assured him that 
the German Government were endeavouring to hold back and moderate 
the Cabinet of Vienna, but that up to the present time they had not been 
successful in this, and that he was not without anxiety as to the results of 
a démarche of this kind. Sir Edward Grey answered Prince Lichnowsky 
that he would like to believe that, before intervening at Belgrade, the 
Austro-Hungarian Government had fully informed themselves as to the 
circumstances of the conspiracy to which the Hereditary Archduke and 
the Duchess ot Hohenburg had fallen victims, and had assured themselves 
that the Servian Government had been cognisant of it and had not done 
all that lay in their power to prevent the consequences. For if it could 
not be proved that the Servian Government were responsible and impli- 
cated to a certain degree, the intervention of Austria-Hungary would not 
be justified and would arouse against them the opinion of Europe. 

The communication of Prince Lichnowsky had left Sir Edward Grey 
with an impression of anxiety which he did not conceal from me. The 
same impression was given me by the Italian Ambassador, who also fears 
the possibility of fresh tension in Austro-Servian relations. 

This morning the Servian Minister came to see me, and he shares the 
apprehensions of Sir Edward Grey. He fears that Austria may make of 
the Servian Government demands which their dignity, and above all the 
susceptibility of public opinion, will not allow them to accept without a 
protest. When I pointed out to him the quiet which appears to reign at 
Vienna, and to which all the Ambassadors accredeted to that Court bear 
testimony, he answered that this official quiet was only apparent and con- 
cealed feelings which were most fundamentally hostile to Servia. But, 
he added, if these feelings take a public form (démarche) which lacks the 
moderation that is desirable, it will be necessary to take account of Servian 
public opinion, which has been inflamed by the wrong methods which the 
Austrian Government have used in approaching that country, and which 
has been made less patient by the memory of two victorious wars which is 
still quite fresh. Notwithstanding the sacrifices which Servia has made 
for her recent victories she can still put 400,000 men in the field, and public 
opinion, which knows this, is not inclined to put up with any humiliation. 

Sir Edward Grey, in an interview with the Austro-Hungarian Ambas- 
sador, asked him to recommend his Government not to depart from the 
prudence and moderation necessary for avoiding new complications, not 
to demand from Servia any measures to which she could not reasonably 
submit, and not to allow themselves to be carried away too far. 


PAUL CAMBON. 


No. 20. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
London, Berlin, St. Petersburgh, and Rome. 


Paris, July 23, 1914. 
According to information collected by the French Ambassador at 
Vienna, the first intention of the Austro-Hungarian Government had been 
to proceed with the greatest severity against Servia, while keeping eight 
army corps ready to start operations. 
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The disposition at this moment was more conciliatory; in answer to a 
question put to him by M. Dumaine, whom I instructed to call the atten- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian Government to the anxiety aroused in 
Europe, Baron Macchio stated to our Ambassador that the tone of the 


Austrian note, and the demands which would be formulated in it, allow™ 4 


us to count on a peaceful result. In view of the customary procedure of 
the Imperial Chancery I do not know what confidence ought to be placed 
in these assurances. 

In any case the Austrian note will be presented in a very short space 
of time. The Servian Minister holds that as M. Pashitch wishes to come 
to an understanding, he will accept those demands which relate to the 
punishment of the outrage and to the guarantees for control and police 
supervision, but that he will resist everything which might affect the 
sovereignty and dignity of his country. 

In diplomatic circles at Vienna the German Ambassador is in favour 
of violent measures, while at the same time he confesses that the Imperial 
Chancery is perhaps not entirely in agreement with him on this point; the 
Russian Ambassador, trusting to assurances which have been given him, 
has left Vienna, and before his departure confided to M. Dumaine that his 
Government will not raise any objection to the punishment of the guilty 
and the dissolution of the revolutionary associations, but that they could 
not accept requirements which were humiliating to the national sentiment 
of Servia. 


BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 21. M. Allizé, French Minister at Munich, to M. Bienvenu-Martin, 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Paris. 


Munich, July 23, 1914. 

The Bavarian press seems to believe that a peaceful solution of the 
Austro-Servian incident is not only possible but even probable; on the 
other hand official circles have for some time been assuming with more or 
less sincerity an air of real pessimism. 

In particular the President of the Council said to me to-day that the 
Austrian note the contents of which were known to him (dont i avait 
connaissance) was in his opinion drawn up in terms which could be accepted 
by Servia, but that none the less the existing situation appeared to him to 
be very serious. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE AUSTRIAN NOTE AND THE SERVIAN REPLY. 
(From Friday, July 24, to Saturday, July 25.) 


No. 22. M. René Viviani, President of the Council, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


I should be obliged if you would urgently send on to M. Dumaine the 
following information and instructions. 

Reval, July 24, 1914, I a.m. 

In the course of my conversation with the Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs we had to take into consideration the dangers which might result 
from any step taken by Austria-Hungary in relation to Servia in connec- 
tion with the crime of which the Hereditary Archduke has been a victim. 
We found ourselves in agreement in thinking that we should not leave 
anything undone to prevent a request for an explanation or some mise en 
demeure which would be equivalent to intervention in the internal affairs 
of Servia, of such a kind that Servia might consider it as an attack on her 
sovereignty and independence. 

We have in consequence come to the opinion that we might, by means 
of a friendly conversation with Count Berchtold, give him counsels of 
moderation, of such a kind as to make him understand how undesirable 
would be any intervention at Belgrade which would appear to be a threat 
on the part of the Cabinet at Vienna, 

The British Ambassador, who was kept informed by M. Sazcnof,. ex- 
pressed the idea that his Government would doubtless associate itself 
with a démarche for removing any danger which might threaten general 
peace, and he has telegraphed to his Government to this effect. 

M. Sazonof has addressed instructions to this effect to M. Schebeko. 
While there is no question in this of collective or concerted action at Vienna 
on the part of the representatives of the Triple Entente, I ask you to dis- 
cuss the matter with the Russian and English Ambassadors, and to come 
to an agreement with them as to the best means by which each of you can 
make Count Berchtold understand without delay the moderation that the 
present situation appears to us to require. 

Further, it would be desirable to ask M. Paul Cambon to bring the 
advantages of this procedure to the notice of Sir Edward Grey, and to 
support the suggestion that the British Ambassador in Russia will have 
made to this effect to the Foreign Office. Count Benckendorff is instructed 
to make a similar recommendation. 


RENE VIVIANI. 
3I 
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No. 23. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
M. René Viviani, President of the Council, on board 
the ‘‘France.”’ 


Paris, July 24, 1914. 

I have sent on your instructions to Vienna as urgent, but from infor- 
mation contained in this morning’s papers it appears that the Austrian 
note was presented at Belgrade at 6 o’clock yesterday evening. 

This note, the official text of which has not yet been handed to us by 

Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, appears to be very sharp; it appears 
t )aim not only at obtaining the prosecution of the Serbs, who were directly 
implicated in the outrage of Serajevo, but to require the immediate sup- 
pression of the whole of the anti-Austrian propaganda in the Servian press 
and army. It is said to give Servia till 6 o’clock on Saturday evening to 
make her submission. 

In sending your instructions to M. Dumaine I requested him to come 
to an agreement with his English and Russian colleagues as to his action. 


BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 24. Text of the Austrian Note. 


Note communicated by Count Scezsen, Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, to 
M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, on Friday, 
July 24, 1914, at 10.30 a. m.) 

Vienna, July 24, 1914. 
The Austro-Hungarian Government felt compelled to add _ ss the fol- 
a eg note to the Servian Government on the 23rd , ily, through the 
lium of the Austro-Hungarian Minister at Belgrade:— 


mec 
“On the 31st March, 1909, the Servian Minister in Vienna, on 
the instructions of the Servian Government, made the following 


declaration to the Imperial and Royal Government :— 

‘Servia rece ieee that the fait accompli regarding Bosnia has 
not affected her rights and consequently she will conform to the 
decisions that the Powers may take in conformity with Article 2 
of the Treaty of Berlin. In deference to the advice of the Great 
Powers, Servia undertakes to renounce from now onwards the 
attitude of protest and opposition which she has adopted with 
regard to the annexation since last autumn. She undertakes, 
moreover, to modify the direction of her policy with regard to 
Austria-Hungary and to live in future on good neighbourly terms 
wit! h the latter.’ 

‘The history of recent years, and in particular the painful 
events of the 28th June last, have shown the existence of a sub- 
versive movement with the object of detac hing a part of the terri- 
tories of Austria-Hungary from the Monarchy. The movement, 
which had its birth under the eye of the Servian Government, has 
gone so far as to make itself manifest on both sides of the Servian 
frontier in the shape of acts of terrorism and a series of outrages 
and murders. 

‘Far from carrying out the formal undertakings contained in 
the declaration of the 31st March, 1909, the Royal Servian Govern- 
ment has done nothing to repress these movements. It has per- 
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mitted the criminal machinations of various societies and associa- 
tions directed against the Monarchy, and has tolerated unre- 
strained language on the part of the press, the glorification of the 
perpetrators of outrages, and the participation of officers and 
functionaries in subversive —— It has permitted an un- 
wholesome propaganda in public instruction; in short, it has per- 
mitted all manifestations of a nature to incite the Servian popu- 
lation to hatred of the Monarchy and contempt of its institutions. 

“This culpable tolerance of the Royal Servian Government had 
not ceased at the moment when the events of the 28th June last 
proved its fatal consequences to the whole world. 

“Tt results from the depositions and confessions of the criminal 
perpetrators of the outrage of the 28th June that the Serajevo 
assassinations were planned in Belgrade; that the arms and ex- 
plosives with which the murderers were provided had been given 
to them by Servian officers and functionaries belonging to the 
Narodna Odbrana; and finally, that the passage into Bosnia of 
the criminals and their arms was organised and effected by the 
chiefs of the Servian frontier service. 

“The above-mentioned results of the magisterial investigation 
do not permit the Austro-Hungarian Government to pursue any 
longer the attitude of expectant forbearance which they have 
maintained for years in face of the machinations hatched in Bel- 
grade, and thence propagated in the territories of the Monarchy. 
The results, on the contrary, impose on them the duty of putting 
an end to the intrigues which form a perpetual menace to the tran- 
quillity of the Monarchy. 

“To achieve this end the Imperial and Royal Government see 
themselves compelled to demand from the Royal Servian Govern- 
ment a formal assurance that they condemn this dangerous prop- 
aganda against the Monarchy; in other words, the whole series 
of tendencies, the ultimate aim of which is to detach from the 
Monarchy territories belonging to it, and that they undertake to 
suppress by every means this criminal and terrorist propaganda. 

“In order to give a formal character to this undertaking the 
Royal Servian Government shall publish on the front page of 
their ‘Official Journal’ of the 13-26 July the following declara- 
tion:— 

‘““*The Royal Government of Servia condemn the propaganda 
directed against Austria-Hungary—t.e., the general tendency of 
which the final aim is to detach from the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy territories belonging to it, and they sincerely deplore the 
fatal consequences of these criminal proceedings. 

“**The Royal Government regret that Servian officers and func- 
tionaries participated in the above-mentioned propaganda and 
thus compromised the good neighbourly relations to which the 
Royal Government were solemnly pledged by their declaration 
of the 31st March, 1909. 

““*The Royal Government, who disapprove and repudiate all 
idea of interfering or attempting to interfere with the destinies of 
the inhabitants of any part whatsoever of Austria-Hungary, con- 
sider it their duty formally to warn officers and functionaries, and 
the whole population of the Kingdom, that henceforward they will 
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proceed with the utmost rigour against persons who may be guilty 
of such machinations, which they will use all their efforts to antict- 
pate and suppress.’ 

“This declaration shall simultaneously be communicated to the 
Royal army as an order of the day by His Majesty the King and 
shall be published in the ‘Official Bulletin’ of the army. 

‘The Royal Servian Government further undertake: 

1) To suppress any publication which incites to hatred and 
contempt of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the general 
tendency of which is directed against its territorial integrity; 

“(2) To dissolve immediately the society styled ‘Narodna 
Odbrana,’ to confiscate all its means of propaganda, and to pro- 
ceed in the same manner against other societies and their branches 
in Servia which engage in propaganda against the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy. The Royal Government shall take the neces- 
sary measures to prevent the societies dissolved from continuing 
their activity under another name and form; 

“(3) To eliminate without delay from public instruction in 
Servia, both as regards the teaching body and also as regards the 
methods of instruction, everything that serves, or might serve, to 
foment the propaganda against Austria- Hungary; 

‘‘(4) To remove from the military service, an: d from the admin- 
istration in general, all officers and functionaries guilty of propa- 
ganda against the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy whose names and 
deeds the Austro-Hungarian Government reserve to themselves 
the right of communicating to the Royal Government; 

a ‘S) To accept the collaboration in Servia of re presentative S 
of the Austro-Hungarian Government for the suppression of the 

subversive movement directed against the territorial integrity of 


1 


he Monarchy; 

“(6) To take judicial proceedings against accessories to the plot 
of the 28th June who are on Servian territory; delegates of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Government will take part in the investigation 
relating thereto; 

‘(7) To proceed without delay to the arrest of Major Voija 
Tankositch and of the individual named Milan Ciganovitch, a 
Servian State employé, who have been compromised by the re- 
sults of the magisterial enquiry at Serajevo; 

‘*(8) To prevent by effective measures the co-operation of the 
Servian authorities in the illicit traffic in arms and explosives 
across the frontier, to dismiss and punish severely the officials of 
the frontier service at Schabatz LoZnica guilty of having assisted 
the perpetrators of the Serajevo crime by facilitating their passage 
across the frontier; 

‘“‘(g) To furnish the Imperial and Royal Government with ex- 
planations regarding the unjustifiable utterances of high Servian 
officials, both in Servia and abroad, who, notwithstanding their 
official position, have not hesitated since the crime of the 28th 
June to express themselves in many in terms of hostility to 

Austro-Hungarian Government; and, finally, 

‘“(10) To notify the Imperial and Royal Government without 
delay of the execution of the measures comprised under the pre- 
ceding heads. 
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“The Austro-Hungarian Government expect the reply of the 
Royal Government at the latest by 5 o’clock on Saturday evening 


a“ the 25th July.* 
3 ‘“‘“A memorandum dealing with the results of the magisterial 
enquiry at Serajevo with regard to the officials mentioned under 
heads (7) and (8) is attached to this note.” 
I have the honour to request your Excellency to bring the contents of 
this note to the knowledge of the Government to which you are accredited, 
i accompanying your communication with the following observations:— 
| On the 31st March, 1909, the Royal Servian Government 
addressed to Austria- Hungary the declaration of which the text 
is reproduced above. 

On the very day after this declaration Servia embarked on a 
policy of instilling revolutionary ideas into the Serb subjects of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and so pre paring tor the separation 
of the Austro- Hungarian territory on the Servian frontier. 

Servia became the centre of a criminal agitation. 

No time was lost in the formation of societies and groups, whose object, 
either avowed or secret, was the creation of disorders on Austro-Hungarian 
territory. These societies and groups count among their members generals 
and rye itists, Government officials and judges—in short, men at the 
top of official and unofficial society in the kingdom. 

Servian journalism is almost entirely at the service of this propaganda, 
which is directed against Austria-Hungary, and not a day passes without 
the organs of the Servian press stirring up their readers to hatred or con- 
tempt for the neighbouring Monarchy, or to outrages directed more or 
less openly against its security and integrity. 

A large number of agents are employed in carrying on by every means 
the agitation against Austria-Hungary and corrupting the youth in the 
frontier provinces. 

Since the recent Balkan crisis there has been a recrudescence of 
the spirit of conspiracy inherent in Servian politicians, which has left 
such sanguinary imprints on the history of the kingdom; individuals 
belonging formerly to bands employed in Macedonia have come to place 
themselves at the disposal of the terrorist propaganda against Austria- 
Hungary. 

In the presence of these doings, to which Austria-Hungary has been 
exposed for years, the Servian Government have not thought it incumbent 
on them to take the slightest step. The Servian Government have thus 
failed in the duty imposed on them by the solemn declaration of the 31st 
March, 1909, and acted in opposition to the will of Europe and the under- 
taking given to Austria-Hungary. 

The patience of the Imperial and Royal Government in the face of the 
i ceatien attitude of Servia was inspired by the territorial disinterested- 
ness of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the hope that the Servian 


* The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in a private letter on the 24th July sent to the 


Minister for Foreign Affairs the following correction :— 
“In the copy of the dispatch which I had the honour to send to your Excellency this 


morning, it was said that my Government expected an answer from the Cabinet at Bel- 
> at latest by 5 o'clock on the evening of Saturday the 25th of this month. As our 


rade 
Minister at Belgrade did not deliver his note yesterday until 6 o'clock in the evening, the 
time allowed for the answer has in consequence been prolonged to 6 o’clock to-morrow, 


Saturday evening.”’ ‘ eet es aad jl 
“T consider it my duty to inform your Excellency of this slight alteration in the termina- 


tion of the period fixed for the answer to the Servian Government.” 
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Government would end in spite of everything by appreciating Austria- 
Hungary’s friendship at its true value. By observing a benevolent atti- 
tude towards the political interests of Servia, the Imperial and Royal 
Government hoped that the kingdom would finally decide to follow an 
analogous line of conduct on its own side. In particular, Austria-Hungary 
expected a development of this kind in the political ideas of Servia, when, 
after the events of 1912, the Imperial and Royal Government, by its dis- 
interested and ungrudging attitude, made such a considerable aggrandise- 
ment of Servia possible. 

The benevolence which Austria-Hungary showed. towards the neigh- 
bouring State had no restraining effect on the proceedings of the kingdom, 
which continued to tolerate on its territory a propaganda of which the 
fatal consequences were demonstrated to the whole world on the 28th June 
last, when the Heir Presumptive to the Monarchy and his illustrious con- 
sort fell victims to a plot hatched at Belgrade. 

In the presence of this state of things the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment have felt compelled to take new and urgent steps at Belgrade with 
a view to inducing the Servian Government to stop the incendiary move- 
ment that is threatening the security and integrity of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. 

The Imperial and Royal Government are convinced that in taking this 
step they will find themselves in full agreement with the sentiments of all 
civilised nations, who cannot permit regicide to become a weapon that can 
be employed with impunity in political strife, and the peace of Europe to 
be continually disturbed by movements emanating from Belgrade. 

In support of the above the Imperial and Royal Government hold at 
the disposal of the British Government a dosster elucidating the Servian 
intrigues and the connection between these intrigues and the murder of 
the 28th June. 

An identical communication has been addressed to the Imperial and 
Royal representatives accredited to the other signatory Powers. 

You are authorised to leave a copy of this despatch in the hands of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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Appendix. 


The criminal enquiry opened by the Court of Serajevo against Gavrilo 
Princip and his accessories in and before the act of assassination committed 
by them on the 28th June last has up to the present led to the following 
conclusions :— 

(1) The plot, having as its object the assassination of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand at the time of his visit to Serajevo, was formed at Bel- 
grade by Gavrilo Princip, Nedeljko Cabrinovié, one Milan Ciganovié, and 
Trifko Grabez, with the assistance of Commander Voija Tankosic¢. 

(2) The six bombs and the four Browning pistols and ammunition with 
which the guilty parties committed the act were delivered to Princip, 
Cabrinovi¢, and Grabez by the man Milan Ciganovié and Commander 
Voija Tankosi¢ at Belgrade. 

(3) The bombs are hand-grenades coming from the arms depét of the 
Servian army at Kragujeva¢. 

(4) In order to ensure the success of the act, Ciganovi i¢ taught Princip, 
Cabrinovic, and Grabez how to use the bombs, and gave lessons in firing 
Browning pistols to Princip and Grabez in a forest near the shooting ground 
at Topschider. 

(5) To enable Princip, Cabrinovi ic, and Grabez to cross the frontier of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and smuggle in their contraband of arms secretly, a 
secret system of transport was organised by Ciganovic¢. 

By this arrangement the introduction into Bosnia-Herzegovina of crimi- 
nals and their arms was effected by the officials controlling the frontiers at 
Chabac (Rade Popovic) and Loznica, as well as by the customs officer 
Rudivoj Grbi¢, of Loznica, with the assistance of various individuals. 









No. 25. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
M. René Viviani, President of the Council, on board the 
‘France,’ and to London, Berlin, Vienna, St. 
Petersburgh, Rome, Belgrade. 


Paris, July 24, 1914. 

I have the honour to inform you that the Austro-Hungarian Ambassa- 
dor this morning left me a copy of the Austrian note which was handed in 
at Belgrade on Thursday evening. Count Scézsen informs me that the 
Austro-Hungarian Government gives the Servian Government up to 5 
o'clock on the evening of Saturday, the 25th, for their answer.* 

The note is based on the undertaking made by Servia on the 31st 
March 1909, to recognise the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
reproaches the Servian Government with having tolerated an anti-Aus- 
trian propaganda in which officials, the army, and the press have taken 
part, a propaganda which threatens the security and integrity of Austria, 
and the danger of which has been shown by the crime of the 28th June 
which, according to the facts established during the investigation, was 
planned at Belgrade. 

The Austrian Government explain that they are compelled to put an 
end to a propaganda which forms a permanent danger to their tranquillity, 
and to require from the Servian Government an official pronouncement of 
their determination to condemn and suppress it, by publishing in the 
Official Gazette of the 26th a declaration, the terms of which are given, 
condemning it, stating their regret, and threatening to crush it. A gen- 
eral order of the King to the Servian army is at the same time to make these 
declarations known to the army. In addition to this, the Servian Govern- 
ment are to undertake to suppress publications, to dissolve the societies, 
to dismiss those officers and civil servants whose names would be com- 
municated to them by the Austrian Government, to accept the co-opera- 
tion of Austrian. officials in suppressing the subversive acts to which their 
attention has been directed, as well as for the investigation into the crime 
of Serajevo, and finally to proceed to the immediate arrest of a Servian 
officer and an official who were concerned in it. 

Annexed to the Austrian memorandum is a note which sums up the 
facts established by the investigation into the crime of Serajevo, and de- 
clares that it was planned at Belgrade; that the bombs were provided for 
the murderers, and came from a depét of the Servian army; finally that 
the murderers were drilled and helped by Servian officers and officials. 

On visiting the Acting Political Director immediately after making this 
communication, Count Scézsen, without any observations, informed him 
that the note had been presented. M. Berthelot, on my instructions, con- 
fined himself to pointing out to the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador the 
feeling of anxiety which had been aroused by the information available 
. this morning as to the contents of the Austrian note, and the painful feel- 
ing which could not fail to be aroused in French public opinion by the time 
chosen for so categorical a démarche with so short a time limit; that is to 
say, a time when the President of the Republic and the President of the 
Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Republic had left St. 
Petersburgh and were at sea, and consequently were not able to exert, in 
agreement with those Powers which were not directly interested, that 
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* See note on page 35. 
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soothing influence on Servia and Austria which was so desirable in the 
interest of general peace. 

The Servian Minister has not yet received any information as to the 
intentions of his Government. 

The German Ambassador has asked me to receive him at 5 o'clock this 


“A afternoon. 
% BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


R 


No. 26. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
M. Thiébaut, French Minister at Stockholm (for the President 
of the Council), and to Belgrade, Vienna, London, 
Berlin, Rome, St. Petersburgh. 


Paris, July 24, 1914. 

M. Vesnitch was this morning still without any telegram from his 
Government informing him as to their intentions, and did not know the 
contents of the Austrian note. 

To a request for advice which he made to the Political Director, 
M. Berthelot said to him, speaking personally and for himself alone, that 
Servia must try to gain time, as the limit of forty-eight hours perhaps 
formed rather a ‘‘ mise en demeure”’ than an ultimatum in the proper sense 
of the term; that there might, for instance, be an opportunity of offering 
satisfaction on all those points which were not inconsistent with the dig- 
nity and sovereignty of Servia; he was advised to draw attention to the 
fact that statements based on the Austrian investigations at Serajevo were 
one sided, and that Servia, while she was quite ready to take measures 
against all the accomplices of a crime which she most strongly condemned, 
required full information as to the evidence in order to be able to verify it 
with all speed; above all to attempt to escape from the direct grip of 
Austria by declaring herself ready to submit to the arbitration of Europe. 

I have asked at London and St. Petersburgh for the views and inten- 
tions of the English and Russian Governments. It appears on the other 
hand from our information that the Austrian note was not communicated 
to Italy until to-day, and that Italy had neither been consulted nor even 


informed of it. 
BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 27. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Stockholm (for the President of the Council), and to Belgrade, 
London, St. Petersburgh, Berlin, Rome. 


Paris, July 24, 1914. 

The French Ambassador at Vienna informs me that opinion has been 
startled by the sudden and exaggerated nature of the Austrian demands, 
but that the chief fear of the military party appears to be that Servia may 
give way. 

The am Minister in Austria thinks that his Government will show 
themselves very conciliatory in all that concerns the punishment of the 
accomplices of the crime, and the guarantees to be given as to the suppres- 
sion of the anti-Austrian propaganda, but that they could not accept a 
general order to the army dictated to the King, nor the dismissal of officers 
who were suspected by Austria, nor the interference of foreign officials in 
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Servia. M. Jovanovitch considers that, if it were possible to start a dis- 
cussion, a settlement of the dispute might still be arranged, with the assist- 
ance of the Powers. 

Our Ambassador at Berlin gives an account of the excitement aroused 
by the Austrian note, and of the state of feeling of the Russian Chargé 
d’Affaires, who thinks that a large part of opinion in Germany would 
desire war. The tone of the press is threatening and appears to have as 
its object the intimidation of Russia. Our Ambassador 1s to see Herr von 
Jagow this evening. 

M. Barrére informs us that Italy is exercising moderating influence at 
Vienna and is trying to avoid complications. 

BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 28. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Stockholm (for the President of the Council), and to Belgrade, 
London, St. Petersburgh, Berlin, Vienna, Rome. 


Paris, July 24, 1914. 
Herr von Schoen came to inform me of a note from his Government, of 
which he would not leave me a copy, but at my request he read it twice 
over to me. 
The Note was almost word for word, as follows:— 


“The statements of the Austro-Hungarian newspapers concern- 
ing the circumstances under which the assassination of the Aus- 
trian heir presumptive and his consort has taken place disclose 
unmistakably the aims which the Pan-Servian propaganda has 
set itself, and the means it employs to realise them. The facts 
made known must also do away with all doubt that the centre of 
activity of all those tendencies which are directed towards the 
detachment of the Southern Slav provinces from the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy and their incorporation into the Servian King- 
dom is to be found in Belgrade, and is, at any rate, at work there, 
with the connivance of members of the Government and the army. 

“The Servian intrigues have been going on for many years. In 
an especially marked form the Pan-Servian chauvinism mani- 
fested itself during the Bosnian crisis. It was only owing to the 
moderation and far-reaching self-restraint of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Government and to the energetic intervention of the Great 
Powers that the Servian provocations to which Austria-Hungary 
was then exposed did not lead to a conflict. The assurance of 
good conduct in future which was given by the Servian Govern- 
ment at that time has not been kept. Under the eyes, at least 
with the tacit permission, of official Servia, the Pan-Servian prop- 
aganda has, since that time, continuously increased in extension 
and intensity. To its account must be set the recent crime, the 
threads of which lead to Belgrade. It has become clearly evident 
that it would not be consistent either with the dignity or with the 
self-preservation of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy to remain 
longer inactive in face of this movement on the other side of the 
frontier, by which the security and the integrity of her territories 
are constantly menaced. Under these circumstances, the course 
of procedure and demands of the Austro-Hungarian Government 
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can only be regarded as justified. In spite of that, the attitude 
which public opinion as well as the Government in Servia ha e 
recently adopted does not exclude the apprehension that the 
Servian Government might refuse to comply with those demands 
and might even allow themselves to be carried away into a pro- 
vocative attitude towards Austria-Hungary. The Austro-Hunga- 
rian Government, if they do not wish definitely to abandon Aus- 
tria's position as a Great Power, would then have no choice but 
to obtain the fulfilment of their demands from the Servian Govern- 
ment by strong pressure and, if necessary, by using military 
measures, the choice of the means having to be left to them.” 


The German Ambassador particularly called my attention to the last 
two paragraphs of his note before reading it, pressing the point that this 
was the important matter. I noted down the text literally; it is as 
follows:— 


“The German Government consider that in the present case 
there is only question of a matter to be settled exclusively between 
Austria-Hungary and Servia, and that the Great Powers ought 
seriously to endeavour to restrict it to those two immediately 
concerned. 

“The German Government desire urgently the localisation of 
the dispute, because every interference of another Power would, 
owing to the natural play of alliances be followed by incalculable 
consequences. ” 


I called the German Ambassador’s attention to the fact that while it 
might appear legitimate to demand the punishment of all those who were 
implicated in the crime of Serajevo, on the other hand it seemed difficult to 
require measures which could not be accepted, having regard to the dig- 
nity and sovereignty of Servia; the Servian Government, even if it was 
willing to submit to them, would risk being carried away by a revolution. 

I also pointed out to Herr von Schoen that his note only took into 
account two hypotheses: that of a pure and simple refusal or that of a 
provocative attitude on the part of Servia. The third hypothesis (which 
would leave the door open for an arrangement) should also be taken into 
consideration; that of Servia’s acceptance and of her agreeing at once to 
give full satisfaction for the punishment of the accomplices and full guar- 
antees for the suppression of the anti-Austrian propaganda so far as they 
were compatible with her sovereignty and dignity. 

I added that if within these limits the satisfaction desired by Austria 
could be admitted, the means of obtaining it could be examined; if Servia 
gave obvious proof of goodwill it could not be thought that Austria would 
refuse to take part in the conversation. 

Perhaps they should not make it too difficult for third Powers, who 
could not either morally or sentimentally cease to take interest in Servia, 
to take an attitude which was in accord with the wishes of Germany to 
localise the dispute. 

Herr von Schoen recognised the justice of these considerations and 
vaguely stated that hope was always possible. When I asked him if we 
should give to the Austrian note the character of a simple mise en demeure, 
which permitted a discussion, or an ultimatum, he answered that person- 


ally he had no views. 
BIENVENU-MARTIN. 
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No. 29. M. Jules Cambon, French Ambassador at Berlin, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Berlin, July 24, 1914. 

The delivery of the Austrian note to Servia has made a deep impression. 

The Austrian Ambassador declares that his Government could not 
abate any of their demands. At the Wilhelmstrasse, as well as in the 
press, the.same view is expressed. 

Most of the Chargés d’Affaires present in Berlin came to see me this 
morning. They show little hope of a peaceful issue. The Russian 
Chargé d’Affaires bitterly remarked that Austria has presented her note 
at the very moment that the President of the Republic and the President 
of the Council had left St. Petersburgh. He is inclined to think that a 
considerable section of opinion in Germany desires war and would like to 
seize this opportunity, in which Austria will no doubt be found more 
united than in the past, and in which the German Emperor, influenced by 
a desire to give support to the monarchic principle (par un sentiment de 
solidarité monarchique) and by horror at the crime, is less inclined to show 
a conciliatory attitude. 

Herr von Jagow is going to receive me late in the afternoon. 


JULES CAMBON. 


No. 30. M. Jules Cambon, Ambassador of the French Republic at Berlin, 
to M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Berlin, July 24, 1914. 

I asked the Secretary of State to-day, in the interview which I had 
with him, if it was correct, as announced in the newspapers, that Austria 
had presented a note to the Powers on her dispute with Servia; if he had 
received it; and what view he took of it. 

Herr von Jagow answered me in the affirmative, adding that the note 
was forcible, and that he approved it, the Servian Government having for 
a long time past wearied the patience of Austria. Moreover, he considers 
this question to be a domestic one for Austria, and he hopes that it will be 
localised. 

I then said to him that not having as yet received any instructions, 
the views which I wished to exchange with him were strictly personal. 
Thereupon I asked him if the Berlin Cabinet had really been entirely 
ignorant of Austria’s requirements before they were communicated to 
Belgrade, and as he told me that that was so, I showed him my surprise 
at seeing him thus undertake to support claims, of whose limit and scope 
he was ignorant. 

Herr von Jagow interrupted me, and said, ‘‘It is only because we are 
having a personal conversation that I allow you to say that to me.” 

“‘Certainly,”’ I replied, ‘‘but if Peter I. humiliates himself, domestic 
trouble will probably break out in Servia; that will open the door to fresh 
possibilities, and do you know where you will be led by Vienna?”’ I added 
that the language of the German newspapers was not the language of per- 
sons who were indifferent to, and unacquainted with, the question, but 
betokened an active support. Finally, I remarked that the shortness of 
the time limit given to Servia for submission would make an unpleasant 
impression in Europe. 
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Herr von Jagow answered that he quite expected a little excitement 
(un peu d’émotion) on the part of Servia’s friends, but that he was count- 
ing on their giving her wise advice. 

“‘T have no doubt,”’ I then said to him, ‘‘that Russia would endeavour 
to persuade the Cabinet of Belgrade to make acceptable concessions; but 
why not ask from one what is being asked from the other, and if reliance 
is being placed on advice being given at Belgrade, is it not also legitimate 
to rely on advice being given at Vienna from another quarter?” 

The Secretary of State went so far as to say that that depended on 
circumstances; but immediately checked himself; he repeated that the 
difficulty must be localised. He asked me if I really thought the situation 
serious. ‘‘Certainlv,’’ I answered, ‘‘because if what is happening is the 
result of due reflection, I do not understand why all means of retreat have 
been cut off.” 

All the evidence shows that Germany is ready to support Austria’s 
attitude with unusual energy. The weakness which her Austro-Hunga- 
rian ally has shown for some years past, has weakened the confidence that 
was placed in her here. She was found heavy to drag along. Mischievous 
legal proceedings, such as the Agram and the Friedjung affairs, brought 
odium on her police and covered them with ridicule. All that was asked 
of the police was that they should be strong; the conviction is that they 
were violent. 

An article which appeared in the Lokal Anzeiger this evening shows also 
that at the German Chancery there exists a state of mind to which we in 
Paris are naturally not inclined to pay sufficient attention; I mean the 
feeling that monarchies must stand together (sentiment de la solidarité 
monarchique). Iam convinced that great weight must be attached to this 
point of view in order to appreciate the attitude of the Emperor William, 
whose impressionable nature must have been affected by the assassina- 
tion of a prince whose guest he had been a few days previously. 

It is not less striking to notice the pains with which Herr von Jagow, 
and all the officials placed under his orders, pretend to every one that they 
were ignorant of the scope of the note sent by Austria to Servia. 

JULES CAMBON. 


No. 31. M. Paléologue, French Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, to M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


St. Petersburgh, July 24, 1914. 

The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador has communicated to M. Sazonof 
a threatening note to Servia. 

The intentions of the Emperor of Russia and his Ministers could not 
be more pacific, a fact of which the President of the Republic and the 
President of the Council have been able to satisfy themselves directly; 
but the ultimatum which the Austro-Hungarian Government has just 
delivered to the Cabinet at Belgrade introduces a new and disquieting 
element into the situation. 

Public opinion in Russia would not allow Austria to offer violence to 
Servia. The shortness of the time limit fixed by the ultimatum renders 
still more difficult the moderating influence that the Powers of the Triple 
Entente might exercise at Vienna. 
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On the other hand, M. Sazonof assumes that Germany will desire to 
support her ally and I am afraid that this impression is correct. Nothing 
but the assurance of the solidarity of the Triple Entente can prevent the 
German Powers from emphasising their provocative attitude. 


PALEOLOGUE 


No. 32. M. Paul Cambon, French Ambassador at London, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


London, July 24, 1914. 

Sir Edward Grey having discussed with me his desire to leave no stone 
unturned to avert the crisis, we agreed in thinking that the English Cabi- 
net might ask the German Government to take the initiative in approach- 
ing Vienna with the object of offering the mediation, between Austria and 
Servia, of the four Powers which are not directly interested. If Germany 
agrees, time will be gained, and this is the essential point. 

Sir Edward Grey told me that he would discuss with Prince Lichnowsky 
the proposal I have just explained. I mentioned the matter to my Rus- 
sian colleague, who is afraid of a surprise from Germany, and who imagines 
that Austria would not have despatched her ultimatum without previous 
agreement with Berlin. 

Count Benckendorff told me that Prince Lichnowsky, when he returned 
from leave about a month ago, had intimated that he held pessimistic views 
regarding the relations between St. Petersburgh and Berlin. He had ob- 
served the uneasiness caused in this latter capital by the rumours of a 
naval entente between Russia and England, by the Tsar’s visit to Bucha- 
rest, and by the strengthening of the Russian army. Count Benckendorff 
had concluded from this that a war with Russia would be looked upon 
without disfavour in Germany. 

The Under-Secretary of State has been struck, as all of us have been, 
by the anxious looks of Prince Lichnowsky since his return from Berlin, 
and he considers that if Germany had wished to do so she could have 
stopped the despatch of the ultimatum. 

The situation, therefore, is as grave as it can be, and we see no way of 
arresting the course of events. 

However, Count Benckendorff thinks it right to attempt the démarche 
upon which I have agreed with Sir Edward Grey. 

PAUL CAMBON. 


No. 33. M. Paul Cambon, French Ambassador at London, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


London, July 24, 1914. 

The Servian Minister received to-night from M. Pashitch a te legram 
saying that the Austro-Hungarian Government had sent him their ulti- 
matum, the time limit of which expires at 6 o’clock to-morrow, Saturday 
evening. M. Pashitch does not give the terms of the Austrian communi- 
cation, but if it is of the nature reported in to-day’s ‘‘Times,”’ it seems 
impc ssible for the Servian Government to accept it. 

In consultation with my Russian colleague, who thinks it extremely 
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difficult for his Government not to support Servia, we have been asking 
ourselves what intervention could avert the conflict. 

Sir Edward Grey having summoned me for this afternoon, I propose 
to suggest that he should ask for the semi-official intervention of the 
German Government at Vienna to prevent a sudden attack. 


PAUL CAMBON. 


No. 34. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Stockholm (for the President of the Council), Belgrade, St. 
Petersburgh, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 


Paris, July 24, 1914. 

The Austrian Ambassador having communicated his Government’s 
note to Sir Edward Grey, the latter observed that no such formidable 
declaration had ever been addressed by one Government to another; he 
drew Count Me nsdorff’ s attention to the responsibility assumed by Austria. 

With the posibility of a conf flict between Austria and Russia before 
him, Sir Edward Grey proposes to ask for the co-operation of the German 
Government with a view to the mediation of the four Powers who are not 
directly interested in the Servian question, namely, England, France, Italy 
and Germany; this mediation to be exercised simultaneously at Vienna and 
at St. Petersburgh. 

I advised the Servian Minister to act cautiously, and I am willing to 
co-operate in any conciliatory action at Vienna, in the hope that Austria 
will not insist on the acceptance of all her demands as against a small State, 
if the latter shows herself ready to give every satisfaction which is con- 
sidered compatible with her independence and her sovereignty. 


BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 35. M. Jules Cambon, French Minister at Berlin, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Berlin, July 25, 1914. 

The Belgian Minister appears very anxious about the course of events. 

He is of opinion that Austria and Germany have desired to take ad- 
vantage of the fact that, owing to a combination of circumstances at the 
present moment, Russia and England appear to them to be threatened by 
domestic troubles, while in France the military law is under discussion. 
Moreover, he does not believe in the pretended ignorance of the Govern- 
ment of Berlin on the subject of Austria’s démarche. 

He thinks that if the form of it has not been submitted to the Cabinet 
at Berlin, the moment of its despatch has been cleverly chosen’in consul- 
tation with that Cabinet, in order to surprise the Triple Entente at a 
moment of disorganisation. 

He has seen the Italian Ambassador, who has just interrupted his holi- 
day in order to return. It looks as if Italy would be surprised, to put it 
no higher, at having been kept out of the whole affair by her two allies. 


JULES CAMBON. 
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No. 36. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Stockholm (for the President of the Council), and to London, 
Berlin, St. Petersburgh, Vienna. 


Paris, July 25, 1914. 

The German Ambassador came at 12 0’clock to protest against an 
article in the Echo de Paris which applied the term ‘‘German threat”’ 
(menace allemande) to his démarche of yesterday. Herr von Schoen told a 
certain number of nea ts, and came to state at the Direction Politique, 
that there has been no ‘“‘concert’’ between Austria and Germany in con- 
nection with the Austrian note, and that the German Government had no 
knowledge of this note when it was communicated to them at the same 
time as to the other Fowe ‘rs, though they had approved it subsequently. 

Baron von Schoen added, moreover, that there was no “‘threat’’; the 
German Government had merely indicated that they thought it desirable 
to localise the dispute, and that the intervention of other Powers ran the 
risk of aggravating it. 

The Acting Political Director took note of Baron von Schoen’s démarche. 
Having asked him to repeat the actual terms of the last two paragraphs of 
his note, he remarked to him that the terms showed the willingness of 
Germany to act as intermediary between the Powers and Austria. M. 
Berthelot added that, as no private information had been given to any 
journalist, the information in the Echo de Paris involved this newspaper 
alone, and merely showed that the German démarche appeared to have 
been known elsewhere than at the Quai d’Orsay, and apart from any 
action on his part. The German Ambassador did not take up the allusion. 

On the other hand, the Austrian Ambassador at London also came to 
reassure Sir Edward Grey, telling him that the Austrian note did not con- 
stitute an ‘‘ultimatum”’ but ‘‘a demand fcr a reply with a time limit”’; 
which meant that if the Austrian demands are not accepted by 6 o’clock 
this evening, the Austrian Minister will leave Belgrade and the Austro- 
Hungarian Government will begin military ‘‘preparations’’ but not 
military ‘‘operations.”’ : 

The Cabinet of London, like those of Paris and St. Petersburgh, has 
a postr Belgrade to express regret for any complicity which might be 
blished in the crime of Serajevo, and to 2 poe the most complete 
satisfaction in this respect. The ( oe added that in any case it was 
Servia’s business to reply in terms which the interests of the country 
appeared to call for. The English Minister at Belgrade is to consult his 
French and Russian colleagues, and, if these have had corresponding in- 
structions in the matter, advise the Servian Government to give satis- 
faction on all the points on which they shall decide that they are able 
to do so. 

Sir Edward Grey told Prince Lichnowsky (who, up to the present, has 
made no communication to him similar to that of Herr von Schoen at 
Paris) that if the Austrian note caused no difficulty between Austria and 
Russia, the English Government would not have to concern themselves 
with it, but that it was to be feared that the stiffness of the note and the 
shortness of the time limit would bring about a state of tension. Under 
these conditions the only chance that could be seen of avoiding a conflict 
would consist in the mediation of France, Germany, Italy and England, 
Germany alone being able to influence the Government at Vienna in this 
direction. 

The German Ambassador replied that he would transmit this sugges- 
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tion to Berlin, but he gave the Russian Ambassador, who is a relative of 
his, to understand that Germany would not lend herself to any démarche 


at Vienna. 
BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 37. M. de Fleuriau, French Chargé d’Affaires at London, to M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


London, July 25, 1914. 

The German Ambassador came to the Foreign Office to state that his 
Government would refuse to interfere in the dispute between Austria 
and Servia. 

Sir Edward Grey replied that without the co-operation of Germany at 
Vienna, England would not be able to take action at St. Petersburgh. If, 
however, both Austria and Russia mobilised, that would certainly be the 
occasion for the four other Powers to intervene. Would the German Gov- 
ernment then maintain its passive attitude, and would it refuse to join 
with England, France and Italy? 

Prince Lichnowsky does not think so, since the question would no 
longer be one of difficulties between Vienna and Belgrade, but of a conflict 
between Vienna and St. Petersburgh. 

Sir Edward Grey added this observation, that if war eventually broke 
out, no Power in Europe would be able to take up a detached attitude 


(pourrait s’en désintéresser). 
De FLEURIAU. 


No. 38. M. Paléologue, French Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, to M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


St. Petersburgh, July 25, 1914. 

The Russian Government is about to endeavour to obtain from the 
Austro-Hungarian Government an extension of the time limit fixed by the 
ultimatum, in order that the Powers may be able to form an opinion on 
the judicial dossier, the communication of which is offered to them. 

M. Sazonof has asked the German Ambassador to point out to his 
Government the danger of the situation, but he refrained from making 
any allusion to the measures which Russia would no doubt be led to take, 
if either the national independence or the territorial integrity of Servia 
were threatened. The evasive replies and the recriminations of Count de 
Pourtalés left an unfavourable impression on M. Sazonof. 

The Ministers will hold a Council to-morrow with the Emperor pre- 
siding. M. Sazonof preserves complete moderation. ‘‘We must avoid,” 
he said to me, “everything which might precipitate the crisis. I am of 
opinion that, even if the Austro-Hungarian Government come to blows 
with Servia, we ought not to break off negotiations.” 


PALEOLOGUE. 
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No. 39. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
M. Dumaine, French Ambassador at Vienna. 
Paris, July 25, 1914. 

The Russian Government has instructed its representative at Vienna 
to ask the Austrian Government for an extension of the time limit fixed 
for Servia, so as to enable the Powers to form an opinion on the dosster 
which Austria has offered to communicate to them, and with a view to 
avoiding regrettable consequences for everyone. 

A refusal of this demand by Austria-Hungary would deprive of all 
meaning the démarche which she made to.the Powers by communicating 
her note to them, and would place her in a position of conflict with inter- 
national ethics. 

The Russian Government has asked that you should make a corre- 
sponding and urgent démarche to Count Berchtold. I beg you to support 
the request of your colleague. The Russian Government have sent the 
same request to London, Rome, Berlin and Bucharest. 

BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 40. M. de Fleuriau, French Chargé d’Affaires at London, to M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


London, July 25, 1914. 

Sir Edward Grey has had communicated to him this morning the in- 
structions which require the Russian Ambassador at Vienna to ask for an 
extension of the time limit given to Servia by Austria’s note of the day 
before yesterday. M. Sazonof asked that the Russian démarche should be 
supported by the English Embassy. 

Sir Edward Grey telegraphed to Sir M. de Bunsen to take the same 
action as his Russian colleague, and to refer to Austria’s communication 
which was made to him late last night by Count Mensdorff, according to 
the terms of which the failure of Servia to comply with the conditions of 
the ultimatum would only result, as from to-day, in a diplomatic rupture 
and not in immediate military operations. 

Sir Edward Grey inferred from this action that time would be left for 
the Powers to intervene and find means for averting the crisis. 


De FLEURIAU. 


No. 41. M. Jules Cambon, French Ambassador at Berlin, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Berlin, July 25, 1914. 

This morning the English Chargé d’Affaires, acting under instructions 
from his Government, asked Herr von Jagow if Germany were willing to 
join with England, France and Italy with the object of intervening between 
Austria and Russia, to prevent a conflict and, in the first instance, to ask 
Vienna to grant an extension of the time limit imposed on Servia by the 
ultimatum. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs replied that directly after the 
receipt of Prince Lichnowsky’s despatch informing him of the intentions of 
Sir Edward Grey, he had already telegraphed this very morning to the 
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German * Ambassador at Vienna to the effect that he should ask Count 
Berchtold for this extension. Unfortunately Count Berchtold is at Ischl. 
In any case, Herr von Jagow does not think that this request would be 
ranted. 

, The English Chargé d’Affaires also enquired of Herr von Jagow, as I 
had done yesterday, if Germany had had no knowledge of the Austrian 
note before it was despatched, and he received so clear a reply in the nega- 
tive that he was not able to carry the matter further; but he could not 
refrain from expressing his surprise at the blank cheque given by Germany 
to Austria. 

Herr von Jagow having replied to him that the matter was a domestic 
one for Austria, he remarked that it had become essentially an interna- 


tional one. 
JULES CAMBON. 


No. 42. M. Jules Cambon, French Ambassador at Berlin, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Berlin, July 25, 1914. 
The Russian Chargé d’Affaires has been instructed to ask the German 
Government to make strong representations to the Cabinet at Vienna, 
with a view to obtaining an extension of the time limit of the ultimatum. 
Herr von Jagow not having made an appointment with him until late 
in the afternoon, that is to say, till the very moment when the ultimatum 
will expire, M. Broniewski sent an urgent note addressed to the Secretary 
of State in which he points out that the lateness of Austria’s communica- 
tion to the Powers makes the effect of this communication illusory, inas- 
much as it does not give the Powers time to consider the facts brought to 
their notice before the expiration of the time limit. He insists very 
strongly on the necessity for extending the time limit, unless the intention 
be to create a serious crisis. 


JULES CAMBON. 


No. 43. M. Jules Cambon, French Ambassador at Berlin, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Berlin, July 25, 1914. 

The Russian Chargé d’Affaires has, in accordance with his instructions, 
approached the Secretary of State with a view to securing an extension of 
the time limit of the ultimatum. Herr von Jagow replied that he had 
already transmitted to Vienna a suggestion of this nature, but that in his 
opinion all these démarches were too late. 

M. Broniewski insisted that if the time limit could not be extended, 
action at least might be delayed so as to allow the Powers to exert them- 
selves to avoid a conflict. He added that the Austrian note was couched 
in terms calculated to wound Servia and to force her into war. 

4 Herr von Jagow replied that there was no question of a war, but of an 
exécution”’ in a local matter. 


*In French text by an obvious error “de la Grande-Bretagne’”’ is printed. 
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The Chargé d’Affaires in reply expressed regret that the German Gov- 
ernment did not weigh their responsibilities in the event of hostilities 
breaking out, which might extend to the rest of Europe; to this Herr von 
Jagow replied that he refused to believe in such consequences. 

The Russian Chargé d’Affaires, like myself, has heard the rumour that 
Austria, while declaring that she did not desire an annexation of territory, 
would occupy parts of Servia until she had received complete satisfaction. 
“‘One knows,” he said to me, ‘‘ what this word ‘satisfaction’ means.”’” M. 
Broniewski’s impressions of Germany’s ultimate intentions are very pessi- 


mistic. 
JULES CAMBON. 


No. 44. M. Barrére, French Ambassador at Rome, to M. Bienvenu-Martin, 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Rome, July 25, 1914. 
The Russian Ambassador has carried out at the Consulta the démarche 
which M. Sazonof requested the representatives of Russia at Paris, Berlin, 
Rome and Bucharest to undertake, the object of which was to induce 
these various Cabinets to take action similar to that of Russia at Vienna, 

with a view of obtaining an extension of the time limit imposed on Servia. 
In the absence of the Marquis di San Giuliano, M. Salandra and M. di 
Martino replied that they would put themselves into communication with 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, but that his reply could not reach them 
until towards 6 o'clock, that is to say, too late to take any step at Vienna. 


BARRERE. 


No. 45. M. Dumaine, French Ambassador at Vienna, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Vienna, July 25, 1914. 

The Russian Chargé d’Affaires received instructions from his Govern- 
ment to ask for an extended time limit for the ultimatum to Servia at the 
very moment that Count Berchtold was leaving for Ischl, with the inten- 
tion, according to the newspapers, of remaining there near the Emperor 
until the end of the crisis. 

Prince Koudacheff informed him nevertheless of the démarche which he 
had to carry out, by means of two telegrams en clair, one addressed to 
him on his journey and the other at his destination. He does not expect 
any result. 

Baron Macchio, General Secretary of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
to whom the Prince communicated the tenour of his instructions and of 
his telegrams, behaved with icy coldness when it was represented to him 
that to submit for consideration grievances with documentary proofs with- 
out leaving time for the dossier to be studied, was not consonant with 
international courtesy. Baron Macchio replied that one’s interests some- 
times exempted one from being courteous. 

The Austrian Government is determined to inflict humiliation on Servia; 
it will accept no intervention from any Power until the blow has been 
delivered and received full in the face by Servia. 

DUMAINE. 
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No. 46. M. Boppe, French Minister at Belgrade, to M. Bienvenu-Martin, 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Belgrade, July 25, 1914. 

M. Pashitch has just acquainted me with the reply which will be sent 
this evening to the Austrian Minister. 

The Servian Government agrees to publish to-morrow in the Journal 
Officiel the declaration which has been required of them; they will com- 
municate it also to the army by means of an Order of the Day; they will 
dissolve the societies of national defence and all other associations which 
might agitate against Austria-Hungary; they undertake to modify the 
press law, to dismiss from service in the army, in the ministry of public 
instruction and in the other Government offices, all officials who shall be 
proved to have taken part in the propaganda; they only request that the 
names of these officials may be communicated to them. 

As to the participation of Austrian officials in the enquiry, the Gov- 
ernment ask that an explanation of the manner in which this will be 
exercised may be given to them. They could accept no participation 
which conflicted with international law or with good and neighbourly 
relations. 

ome accept all the other demands of the ultimatum and declare that 
if the Austro-Hungarian Government is not content with this, they are 
reat ay to refer the matter to the Hague Tribunal or to the decision of the 
Great Powers who took part in the preparation of the declaration of 


March 31, 1909. 
BOPPE. 


No. 47. M. Jules Cambon, French Ambassador at Berlin, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Berlin, July 25, 1914. 

Throughout the afternoon there has been a persistent rumour that 
Servia had submitted to the Austrian demands. This evening the news- 
papers published extra editions which announce a rupture at Belgrade and 
the departure of the Austro-Hungarian Minister. 

The correspondent of the Agence Havas at the Wilhelmstrasse has just 
received confirmation of this rumour. Large crowds consisting of several 
hundred persons are collecting here before the newspaper offices and a 
demonstration of numbers of young people has just passed through the 
Pariser-platz shouting cries of ‘“‘ Hurrah”’ for Germany, and singing patriotic 
songs. The demonstrators are visiting the Siegessail, the Austrian and 
then the Italian Embassy. It is a significant outburst of chauvinism. 

A German whom I saw this evening confessed to me that it had been 
feared here that Servia would accept the whole Austrian note, reserving to 
herself the right to discuss the manner in which effect should be given to 
it, in order to gain time and to allow the efforts of the Powers to develop 
ag before the rupture. 

In financial circles measures are already being taken to meet every 
eventuality, for no means of averting the crisis is seen, in view of the de- 
termined support which Germany is giving to Austria. 

I, for my part, see in England the only Power which might be listened 
to at Berlin. 
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Whatever happens, Paris, St. Petersburgh and London will not suc- 
ceed in maintaining peace with dignity unless they show a firm and abso- 
lutely united front. 

JULES CAMBON. 


No. 48. M. Dumaine, French Ambassador at Vienna, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Vienna, July 25, 1914. 

Your telegram reaches me exactly at the moment when the time limit 
given to Servia expires. On the other hand, I have just informed you 
under what conditions the Russian Chargé d’Affaires has had to carry out 
his démarche. It seems useless to support him when there is no longer 
any time for it. 

During the afternoon a rumour spread that Servia had yielded to the 
ultimatum, while adding that she was appealing to the Powers against it. 
But the latest news is that at the last moment we are assured that the 
Austrian Minister has just left Belgrade hurriedly; he must have thought 
the Servian Government’s acceptance of the conditions imposed by his 
Government inadequate. 


DUMAINE. 


No. 49. Reply of Servian Government to Austro-Hungarian Note. 
(Communicated by M. Vesnitch, Seryian Minister, July 27.) 


Belgrade, July 25, 1914. 

The Royal Servian Government have received the communication of 
the Imperial and Royal Government of the roth instant, and are con- 
vinced that their reply will remove any misunderstanding which may 
threaten to impair the good neighbourly relations between the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy and the Kingdom of Servia. 

Conscious of the fact that the protests which were made both from the 
tribune of the national Skuptchina and in the declarations and actions of 
the responsible representatives of the State—protests which were cut short 
by the declarations made by the Servian Government on the 18-31 March, 
1909—have not been renewed on any occasion as regards the great neigh- 
bouring Monarchy, and that no attempt has been made since that time, 
either by the successive Royal Governments or by their organs, to change 
the political and legal state of affairs created in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the Royal Government draw attention to the fact that in this connection 
the Imperial and Royal Government have made no representation except 
one concerning a school-book, and that on that occasion the Imperial and 
Royal Government received an entirely satisfactory explanation. Servia 
has several times given proofs of her pacific and moderate policy during 
the Balkan crisis, and it is thanks to Servia and to the sacrifice that she 
has made in the exclusive interest of European peace that that peace has 
been preserved. The Royal Government cannot be held responsible for 
manifestations of a private character, such as articles in the press and the 
peaceable work of societies—manifestations which take place in nearly all 
countries in the ordinary course of events, and which, as a general rule, 
escape Official control. The Royal Government are all the less responsible, 
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in view of the fact that at the time of the solution of a series of questions 
which arose between Servia and Austria-Hungary, they gave proof of a 
great readiness to oblige, and thus succeeded in settling the majority of 
these questions to the advantage of the two neighbouring countries. 

For these reasons the Royal Government have been pained and sur- 
prised at the statements, according to which members of the Kingdom of 
Servia are supposed to have participated in the preparations for the crime 
committed at Serajevo; the Royal Government expected to be invited to 
collaborate in an investigation of all that concerns this crime, and they 
were ready, in order to prove the entire correctness of their attitude, to 
take measures against any persons concerning whom representations were 
made to them. Falling in, therefore, with the desire of the Imperial and 
Royal Government, they are prepared to hand over for trial any Servian 
subject, without regard to his situation or rank, of whose complicity in the 
crime of Serajevo proofs are forthcoming, and more especially they under- 
take to cause to be published on the first page of the Journal Officiel, on 
the date of the 13-26 July, the following declaration :— 


The Royal Government of Servia condemn all propaganda 
which may be directed against Austria-Hungary, that is to say, 
all such tendencies as aim at ultimately detaching from the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Monarchy territories which form part thereof, and 
they sincerely deplore the baneful consequences of these criminal 
movements. The Royal Government regret that, according to 
the communication from the Imperial and Royal Government, 
certain Servian officers and officials should have taken part in the 
above-mentioned propaganda, and thus compromised the good 
neighbourly relations to which the Royal Servian Government was 
solemnly engaged by the declaration of the 18-31 March, 1909, 
which declaration disapproves and repudiates all idea or attempt 
at interference with the destiny of the inhabitants of any part 
whatsoever of Austria-Hungary, and they consider it their duty 
formally to warn the officers, officials, and entire population of the 
kingdom that henceforth they will take the most rigorous steps 
against all such persons as are guilty of such acts, to prevent and 
to repress which they will use their utmost endeavour. 


This declaration will be brought to the knowledge of the Royal Army 
in an order of the day, in the name of His Majesty the King, by His Royal 
Highness the Crown Prince Alexander, and will be published in the next 
official army bulletin. 


The Royal Government further undertake:— 


1. To introduce at the first regular convocation of the Skuptchina a 
provision into the press law providing for the most severe punishment of 
incitement to hatred or contempt of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and 
for taking action against any publication the general tendency of which is 
directed against the territorial integrity of Austria-Hungary. 

The Government engage at the approaching revision of the Constitu- 
tion to cause an amendment to be introduced into Article 22 of the Con- 
stitution of such a nature that such publication may be confiscated, a 
proceeding at present impossible under the categorical terms of Article 22 _ 
of the Constitution. 

2. The Government possess no proof, nor does the note of the Imperial 
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and Royal Government furnish them with any, that the ‘‘Narodna Od- 
brana’’ and other similar societies have committed up to the present any 
criminal act of this nature through the proceedings of any of their members. 
Nevertheless, the Royal Government will accept the demand of the Im- 
perial and Royal Government, and will dissolve the ‘‘ Narodna Odbrana”’ 
Society and every other society which may be directing its efforts against 
Austria-Hungary. 

3. The Royal Servian Government undertake to remove without delay 
from their public educational establishments in Servia all that serves or 
could serve to foment propaganda against Austria-Hungary, whenever the 
Imperial and Royal Government furnish them with facts and proofs of 
this propaganda. 

4. The Royal Government also agree to remove from military service 
all such persons as the judicial enquiry may have proved to be guilty of 
acts directed against the integrity of the territory of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, and they expect the Imperial and Royal Government to com- 
municate to them at a later date the names and the acts of these officers 
and officials for the purposes of the proceedings which are to be taken 
against them. 

5. The Royal Government must confess that they do not clearly grasp 
the meaning or the scope of the demand made by the Imperial and Royal 
Government that Servia shall undertake to accept the collaboration of the 
organs of the Imperial and Royal Government upon their territory, but 
they declare that they will admit such collaboration as agrees with the 
principle of international law, with criminal procedure, and with good 
neighbourly relations. 

6. It goes without saying that the Royal Government consider it their 
duty to open an enquiry against all such persons as are, or eventually 
may be, implicated in the plot of the 15-28 June, and who happen to be 
within the territory of the kingdom. As regards the participation in this 
enquiry of Austro-Hungarian agents or authorities appointed for this pur- 
pose by the Imperial and Royal Government, the Royal Government 
cannot accept such an arrangement, as it would be a violation of the Con- 
stitution and of the law of criminal procedure; nevertheless, in concrete 
cases communications as to the results of the investigation in question 
might be given the Austro-Hungarian agents. 

7. The Royal Government proceeded, on the very evening of the de- 
livery of the note, to arrest Commandant Voislav Tankossitch. As regards 
Milan Ziganovitch, who is a subject of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
and who up to the 15-28 June was employed (on probation) by the direc- 
torate of railways, it has not yet been possible to arrest him. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government are requested to be so good as to 
supply as soon as possible, in the customary form, the presumptive evi- 
dence of guilt, as well as the eventual proofs of guilt which have been col- 
lected up to the present, at the enquiry at Serajevo for the purposes of the 
later enquiry. 

8. The Servian Government will reinforce and extend the measures 
which have been taken for preventing the illicit traffic of arms and explo- 
sives across the frontier. It goes without saying that they will immedi- 
ately order an enquiry and will severely punish the frontier officials on 
the Schabatz-Loznitza line who have failed in their duty and allowed the 
authors of the crime of Serajevo to pass. 

9g. The Royal Government will gladly give explanations of the remarks 
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made by their officials, whether in Servia or abroad, in interviews, after 
the crime which, according to the statement of the Imperial and Royal 
Government, were hostile towards the Monarchy, as soon as the Imperial 
and Royal Government have communicated to them the passages in 
question in these remarks, and as soon as they have shown that the 
remarks were actually made by the said officials, although the Royal 
Government will itself take steps to collect evidence and proofs. 

10. The Royal Government will inform the Imperial and Royal Gov- 
ernment of the execution of the measures comprised under the above heads, 
in so far as this has not already been done by the present note, as soon as 
each measure has been ordered and carried out. 

If the Imperial and Royal Government are not satisfied with this 
reply, the Servian Government, considering that it is not to the common 
interest to precipitate the solution of this question, are ready, as always, 
to accept a pacific understanding either by referring this question to the 
decision of the International Tribune of the Hague, or to the Great Powers 
which took part in the drawing up of the declaration made by the Servian 
Government on the 18-31 March, 1909. 
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CHAPTER IV. 





FROM THE RUPTURE OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS, (JULY 26, 
1914), TO THE DECLARATION OF WAR BY AUSTRIA 
ON SERVIA, (JULY 28, 1914). 


No. 50. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
President of the Council (on board the “La France,’’) and to the 
French Ambassadors at London, St. Petersburgh, Berlin, Vienna, 


Rome. 


Paris, July 26, 1914. 

The events of Saturday can be summed up as follows:—Refusal of Aus- 
tria to grant the extension of the time limit asked for by Russia,—de- 
parture of the Austrian Minister from Belgrade after receiving a reply 
from Servia which was considered insufficient, although it reached the limit 
of any possible concession,—order for mobilisation given in Servia, whose 
Government retired to Kragoujewatz, where it was followed by the French 
and Russian Ministers. 

The Italian Government, to whom the Austrian note had been com- 
municated on Friday, without any request for support or even advice, 
could not, in the absence of the Marquis di San Giuliano, who does not 
return till Tuesday, make any reply to the suggestion of the Russian 
Government proposing to press at Vienna for an extension of time. It 
appears from a confidential communication by the Italian Ambassador to 
M. Paléologue that at Vienna people still soothe themselves with the illu- 
sion that Russia “will not hold firm.’”’ It must not be forgotten that Italy 
is only bound by the engagements of the Triple Alliance if she has been 
consulted beforehand. 

From St. Petersburgh we learn that M. Sazonof has advised Servia to 
ask for English mediation. At the Council of Ministers on the 25th, 
which was held in presence of the Emperor, the mobilisation of thirteen 
army corps intended eventually to operate against Austria was considered; 
this mobilisation, however, would only be made effective if Austria were 
to bring armed pressure to bear upon Servia, and not till after notice had 
been given by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon whom falls the duty 
of fixing the day, liberty being left to him to go on with negotiations even 
if Belgrade should be occupied. Russian opinion makes clear that it is 
both politically and morally impossible for Russia to allow Servia to be 
crushed. 

In London the German démarche was made on the 25th in the same 
terms as those used by Baron von Schoen at Paris. Sir Edward Grey 
has replied to Prince Lichnowsky that if the war were to break out no 
Power in Europe could take up a detached attitude. He did not express 
himself more definitely and used very reserved language to the Servian 
Minister. The communication made on the evening of the 25th by the 
Austrian Ambassador makes Sir Edward Grey more optimistic; since the 
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diplomatic rupture does not necessarily involve immediate military opera- 
tions, the Secretary of State is still willing to hope that the Powers will 
have time to intervene. ‘ 

At Berlin the language used by the Secretary of State to the Russian 
Chargé d’Affaires is unsatisfactory and dilatory; when the latter asked 
him to associate himself with a démarche at Vienna for an extension of the 
time limit, he replied that he had already taken action in this sense but 
that it was too late; to the request for an extension of the time limit before 
active measures were taken, he replied that this had to do with a domestic 
matter, and not with a war but with local operations. Herr von Jagow 
pretends not to believe that the Austrian action could lead to general 
consequences. 

A real explosion of chauvinism has taken place at Berlin. The Ger- 
man Emperor returns direct to Kiel. M. Jules Cambon thinks that, at 
the first military steps taken by Russia, Germany would immediately 
reply, and probably would not wait for a pretext before attacking us. 

At Vienna, the French Ambassador has not had time to join in the 
démarche of his Russian colleague for obtaining an extension of the time 
limit fixed for Servia; he does not regret it, this démarche having been cate- 
gorically rejected, and England not having had time to give instructions 
to her representative about it. 

A note from the English Embassy has been delivered to me: it gives 
an account of the conversation between the British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh and M. Sazonof and M. Paléologue. Sir Edward Grey thinks 
that the four Powers who are not directly interested ought to press both 
on Russia and Austria that their armies should not cross the frontier, and 
that they should give time to England, France, Germany and Italy to 
bring their mediation into play. If Germany accepts, the English Gov- 
ernment has reason to think that Italy also would be glad to be associated 
in the joint action of England and France; the adherence of Germany is 
essential, for neither Austria nor Russia would tolerate any intervention 
except that of impartial friends or allies. 

BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 51. M. Barrére, French Ambassador at Rome, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Rome, July 26, 1914. 

A telegram from Vienna which has just been received at the Consulta 
informs them that the diplomatic rupture between Austria and Servia has 
taken place, and that Austria is proceeding to military measures. 

The Marquis di San Giuliano, who is at Fiuggi, will not return to Rome 
till the day after to-morrow. 

To-day I had an interesting conversation with the President of the 
Council on the situation, the full gravity of which he recognises. From 
the general drift of his remarks, I have carried away the impression that 
the Italian Government would be willing, in case of war, to keep out of it 
and to maintain an attitude of observation. 

M. Salandra said to me on this subject: ‘‘We shall make the greatest 
efforts to prevent peace being broken; our situation is somewhat analogous 
to that of England. Perhaps we could do something in a pacific sense 
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together with the English.”” M. Salandra stated definitely to me that the 
Austrian note had been communicated to Rome at the last moment. 


BARRERE. 


No. 52. M. Barrére, French Ambassador at Rome, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Rome, July 26, 1914. 

M. Sazonof yesterday told the Italian Ambassador at St. Petersburgh 
that Russia would employ all diplomatic means to avoid a conflict, and 
that she did not give up hope that mediation might lead Austria to a less 
uncompromising attitude; but that Russia could not be asked to allow 
Servia to be crushed. 

I observe that the greater part of Italian public opinion is hostile to 
Austria in this serious business. 


BARRERE. 


No. 53. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
M. de Fleuriau, Chargé d’Affaires at London. 


Paris, July 26, 1914. 

M. Paléologue sends me the following telegram: 

‘“*M. Sazonof advises the Servian Government to ask for the mediation 
of the British Government.” 

In concurrence with M. Paul Cambon, I think that the French Govern- 
ment can only say that they hope to see the English Government ac- 
cept, if an offer of this kind is made to them. 

Be good enough to express yourself in this sense at the Foreign Office. 


BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 54. M. Paléologue, French Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, to M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


St. Petersburgh, July 26, 1914. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs continues with praiseworthy perse- 
verance to seek means to bring about a peaceful solution. ‘‘Up to the 
last moment,” he declared to me, ‘‘I shall show myself ready to negotiate.” 

It is in this spirit that he has just sent for Count Sz4pary to come to a 
“frank and loyal explanation.’’ M. Sazonof commented in his presence 
on the Austro-Hungarian ultimatum, article by article, making clear the 
insulting character of the principal clauses. ‘The intention which inspired 
this document,” he said, ‘‘is legitimate if you pursued no aim other than 
the protection of your territory against the intrigues of Servian anarchists; 
but the procedure to which you have had recourse is not defensible.’’ He 
concluded: ‘‘Take back your ultimatum, modify its form, and I will 
guarantee you the result.” 

The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador showed himself moved by this 
language; however, while awaiting instructions, he reserves the opinion of 
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his Government. Without being discouraged M. Sazonof has decided to - 


propose this evening to Count Berchtold the opening of direct conversa- 
tions between Vienna and St. Petersburgh on the changes to be introduced 
into the ultimatum. 

This friendly and semi-official interposition of Russia between Austria 
and Servia has the advantage of being expeditious. I therefore believe it 
to be preferable to any other procedure and likely to succeed. 

PALEOLOGUE. 


No. 55. M. Dumaine, French Ambassador at Vienna, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Vienna, July 26, 1914. 

M. Schebeko has returned hastily froma journey to Russia; he had only 
undertaken it after he had received an assurance from Count Berchtold 
that the demands on Servia would be thoroughly acceptable. 

The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at St. Petersburgh spoke in the 
same sense to M. Sazonof the evening before the delivery of the note. 
This procedure, which is quite usual in the diplomacy of the Monarchy, 
and which Baron Macchio has also employed towards me, seems to have 
greatly added to the irritation of the Russian Government. 

M. Schebeko will make an effort, however, to profit by the delay which 
is indispensable for mobilisation, in order to make a proposal for an arrange- 
ment which will at least have the advantage of allowing us to measure 
the value of the pacific declarations of Germany. 

While we were talking over the situation this evening, in company 
with Sir M. de Bunsen, the latter received instructions from the Foreign 
Office with reference to the démarche to be attempted by the representa- 
tives of the four Powers less directly interested. I am expecting, there- 
fore, that we may have to consult to-morrow with the Duke d’Avarna and 
with M. Tschirscky, who, in order to refuse his concurrence, will almost 
certainly entrench himself behind the principle of localising the conflict. 

My impression is that the Austro-Hungarian Government, although 
surprised and perhaps regretting the vigour with which they have been 
inspired, will believe themselves obliged to commence military action. 

DUMAINE. 


No. 56. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
President of the Council (on board the ‘“‘La France,’’) and to the 
French Ambassadors at London, St. Petersburgh, Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome. 

Paris, July 26, 1914. 
The summary of the Servian reply to the Austrian note only reached 
us after twenty hours delay. Although the Servian Government had given 
way on all points, with the exception of two small reservations, the Austro- 

Hungarian Minister has broken off relations, thus proving the determined 

wish of his Government to proceed to execution on Servia. 

According to a telegram from M. Jules Cambon, the English Ambassa- 
dor thinks that there is a slight yielding; when he observed to Herr von 
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Jagow that Sir Edward Grey did not ask him to intervene between Austria 
and Servia, but, as this question ceased to be localised, to intervene with 
England, France and Italy at Vienna and St. Petersburgh, the Secretary 
of State declared that he would do his best to maintain peace. 

In the course of an interview between M. Barrére and the General 
Secretary of the Italian Ministry for Foreign Affairs, the latter indicated 
that probably the Italian Government would not have approved the 
Austrian note; but as it was not communicated to them beforehand, the 
Government consider themselves by this fact relieved of all responsibility 
in the grave step taken by Austria. 

The German Ambassador came this afternoon to make a communica- 
tion to me relating to an intervention by France with Russia in a pacific 
sense. ‘‘Austria,’’ he said to me, ‘‘has declared to Russia that she was 
not pursuing any territorial aggrandisement nor any attack on the integrity 
of the Kingdom of Servia; her only intention is to ensure her own tran- 
quillity and to take police measures. The prevention of war depends on 
the decision of Russia; Germany feels herself identified with France in the 
ardent desire that peace may be maintained, and has the firm hope that 
France will use her influence in this sense at St. Petersburgh.” 

I replied to this suggestion that Russia was moderate, that she had not 
committed any act which allowed any doubt as to her moderation, and 
that we were in agreement with her in seeking a peaceful solution of the 
dispute. It therefore appeared to us that Germany on her side ought to 
act at Vienna, where her action would certainly be effective, with a view 
to avoiding military operations leading to the occupation of Servia. 

The Ambassador having observed to me that this could not be recon- 
ciled with the position taken up by Germany “‘that the question concerned 
only Austria and Servia,’’ I told him that the mediation at Vienna and 
St. Petersburgh could be the act of the four other Powers less interested 
in the question. 

Herr von Schoen then entrenched himself behind his lack of instruc- 
tions in this respect, and I told him that in these conditions I did not feel 
myself in a position to take any action at St. Petersburgh alone. 

The conversation ended by the renewed assurances of the Ambassador 
of the peaceful intention of Germany, whom he declared to be on this 


point identified with France. 
BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 57. Note for the Minister. 


Paris, Sunday evening, July 26, 1914. 

After the visit which he paid to the Minister at 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon, Baron von Schoen went this evening at 7 o'clock to the Durection 
Politique, to ask that in order to avoid the appearance in the newspapers 
of comments intended to influence public opinion, such as that in the Echo 
de Paris of the evening before, and in order to define exactly the sense of 
the démarches of the German Government, a brief statement should be 
communicated to the press on the interview between the German Ambas- 
sador and the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Herr von Schoen, in order to define what he had in his mind, suggested 
the following terms, which the Acting Political Director took down at his 
dictation: ‘‘ During the afternoon the German Ambassador and the Minis- 
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ter for Foreign Affairs had a fresh interview, in the course of which, in the 
most amicable spirit, and acting in an identical spirit of peaceful co- 
operation (sentiment de solidarité pacifique), they examined the means 
which might be employed to maintain general peace.” 

The Acting Political Director replied at once, ‘‘ Then, in your opinion, 
everything is settled, and you bring us the assurance that Austria accepts 
the Servian note or will enter into conversations with the Powers on this 
matter?’’ The Ambassador having appeared surprised and having vigor- 
ously denied the suggestion, it was explained to him that if there was no 
modification in Germany’s negative attitude, the terms of the suggested 
“note to the press’’ were exaggerated, and of a nature to give a false 
security to French opinion by creating illusion on the real situation, the 
dangers of which were only too evident. 

To the assurances lavished by the German Ambassador as to the opti- 
mistic impressions which he had formed, the Acting Political Director 
replied by asking if he might speak to him in a manner quite personal and 
private, as man to man, quite freely and without regard to their respective 
functions. Baron von Schoen asked him to do so. 

M. Berthelot then said that to any simple mind Germany’s attitude 
was inexplicable if it did not aim at war; a purely objective analysis of the 
facts and the psychology of the Austro-German relations led logically to 
this conclusion. In the face of the repeated statement that Germany was 
ignorant of the contents of the Austrian note, it was no longer permissible 
to raise any doubt on that point; but was it probable that Germany would 
have arrayed herself on the side of Austria in such an adventure with her 
eyes closed? Did the psychology of all the past relations of Vienna and 
Berlin allow one to admit that Austria could have taken up a position 
without any possible retreat, before having weighed with her ally all the 
consequences of her uncompromising attitude? How surprising appeared 
the refusal by Germany to exercise mediating influence at Vienna now that 
she knew the extraordinary text of the Austrian note! What responsi- 
bility was the German Government assuming and what suspicions would 
rest upon them if they persisted in interposing between Austria and the 
Powers, after what might be called the absolute submission of Servia, and 
when the slightest advice given by them to Vienna would put an end to 
the nightmare which weighed on Europe! 

The breaking off of diplomatic relations by Austria, her threats of war, 
and the mobilisation which she was undertaking, make peculiarly urgent 
pacific action on the part of Germany, for from the day when Austrian 
troops crossed the Servian frontier, one would be faced by an act which 
without doubt would oblige the St. Petersburg Cabinet to intervene, and 
would risk the unloosing of a war which Germany declares that she wishes 
to avoid. 

‘Herr von Schoen, who listened smiling, once more affirmed that Ger- 
many had been ignorant of the text of the Austrian note,* and had only 
approved it after its delivery; she thought, however, that Servia had need 
of a lesson severe enough for her not to be able to forget it, and that Austria 


* Cf. No. 21. Letter from the French Minister in Munich stating that the Bavarian 
President of the Council said, on July 23, that he had read the Austrian note to Servia. 

Cf. also the English Blue Book, No. 95, in which Sir M. de Bunsen, English Ambassador 
at Vienna, states:— 

“Although I am not able to verify it, I have private information that the German Am- 
bassador knew the text of the Austrian ultimatum to Servia before it was despatched and 
telegraphed it to the German Emperor. I know from the German Ambassador himselt 
that he endorses every line of it." 
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owed it to herself to put an end to a situation which was dangerous and 
intolerable for a great Power. He declared besides that he did not know 
the text of the Servian reply, and showed his personal surprise that it had 
not satisfied Austria, if indeed it was such as the papers, which are often 
ill informed, represented it to be. 

He insisted again on Germany’s peaceful intentions and gave his im- 
pressions as to the effect that might arise from good advice given, for 
instance, at Vienna, by England in a friendly tone. According to him 
Austria was not uncompromising; what she rejects is the idea of a formal 
mediation, the ‘“‘spectre’’ of a conterence: a peaceful word coming from 
St. Petersburgh, good words said in a conciliatory tone by the Powers of 
the Triple Entente, would have a chance of being well received. He added, 
finally, that he did not say that Germany on her side would not give some 
advice at Vienna. 

In these conditions the Political Director announced that he would ask 
the Minister if it appeared to him opportune to communicate to the press 
a short note in a moderate tone. 


No. 58. M. Chevalley, French Minister at Christiania, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Christiania, July 26, 1914. 
The whole German fleet in Norway has received orders to put to sea. 
The German authorities at Bergen declare that it is to make straight for 
Germany. 
German ships scattered in the Fjords to the north of Bergen were to 
join those which are in the neighbourhood of Stavanger. 


CHEVALLEY. 


No. 59. M. d’Annoville, French Chargé d’Affairs at Luxemburg, to M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Luxemburg, July 26, 1914. 
According to information which I have just received from Thionville, 
the four last classes set’at liberty have been ordered to hold themselves at 
the disposition of the Kommandatur at any moment. 
Without being completely mobilised the reservists are forbidden to go 
away from their place of residence. 


No. 60. M. Farges, French Consul-General at Basle, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Basle, July 27, 1914. 
Four days ago the German officers on leave in this district received 
orders to break off their leave and return to Germany. 
Moreover, I learn from two reliable sources that warning has been given 
to persons owning motor cars in the Grand Duchy of Baden to prepare to 
place them at the disposal of the military authorities, two days after a 
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fresh order. Secrecy on the subject of this warning has been directed 
under penalty of a fine. 
The population of Basle is very uneasy, and banking facilities are 


restricted. 
FARGES. 


No. 61. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to M. 
Jules Cambon, French Ambassador at Berlin, on board the ‘‘La 
France” (for the President of the Council) and to the French Am- 
bassadors at London, St. Petersburgh, Vienna, Rome. 


Paris, July 27, 1914. 

The three steps taken by the German Ambassador at Paris seem char- 
acteristic: -On Friday he reads a note in which the German Government 
cron rically place themselves between Austria and the Powers, approving 
the Au strian "tions itum to Servia, and adding that ‘‘Germany warmly 
desires that the dispute should remain localised, since any intervention of 
yo party must, through the play of its alliances, provoke incalculable 
consequences;’’—the second day, Saturday, the effect having been pro- 
duced, and the Powers having, on account of the surprise, the shortness of 
the time-limit, and the risks of general war, advised Servia to yield, Herr 
von Schoen returns to minimise this step, pretending to be astonished at 
the impression produced, and protests that intentions are attributed to 
Germany which she does not harbour, ‘‘since,”’ he says, ‘‘ there was neither 
concert before nor threat afterwards;’’—the third day, Sunday, the result 
having been obtained, since Servia has yielded, as one might almost say, 
to all the Austrian demands, the German Ambassador appears on two 
occasions to insist on Germany’s peaceful intentions, and on her warm 
desire to co-operate in the maintenance of peace, after having registered 
the Austrian success which closes the first phase of the crisis. 

The situation at the moment of writing remains disturbins g, on account 
of the incomprehensible refusal of Austria to accept Servia’s submission, 
of her operations of mobilisation, and of her threats to invade Servia. 
The attitude taken up from the beginning by the Austrian Government, 
with German support, her refusal to accept any conversation with the 
Powers, practically do not allow the latter to intervene effectively with 
Austria without the mediation of Germany. However, time presses, for 
if the Austrian army crosses the frontier it will be very difficult to circum- 
scribe the crisis, Russia not appet aring to be able to tolerate the occupation 
of Servia after the latter has in reality submitted to the Austrian note, 
giving every satisfaction and guarantee. Germany, from the very fact of 
the position taken up by her, is qualified to intervene effectively and be 
listened to at Vienna; if she does not do this she justifies all suspicions and 
assumes the responsibility for the war. 

The Powers, particularly Russia, ae and England, have by their 
urgent advice induced Belgrade to yield; they have thus fulfilled their 
part; now it is for Germany, who is alone able to gain a rapid hearing at 
Vienna, to give advice to Austria, who has obtained satisfaction and can- 
not, for a detail easy to adjust, bring about a general war. 

It is in these circumstances that the proposal made by the Cabinet of 
London is put forward; M. Sazonof having said to the British Ambassador 
that as a consequence of the appeal of Servia to the Powers, Russia would 
agree to stand aside, Sir Edward Grey has formulated the following sug- 
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gestion to the Cabinets of Paris, Berlin and Rome: the French, German 
and Italian Ambassadors at London would be instructed to seek with Sir 
Edward Grey a means of resolving the present difficulties, it being —— 
stood that during this conversation Russia, Austria and Servia would ab- 
stain from all active military operations. Sir A. Nicolson has spoken of 
this suggestion to the German Ambassador, who showed himself favourable 
to it; it will be equally well received in Paris, and also at Rome, according 
to all probability. Here again it is Germany's turn to speak, and she has 
an opportunity to show her goodwill by other means than words. 

I would ask you to come to an understanding with your English col- 
league, and to support his proposal with the German Government in what- 
ever form appears to you opportune. 


BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 62. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
President of the Council (on board the ‘‘La France’’) and to the 
French Ambassadors at London, St. Petersburgh, Berlin, Vienna. 


Paris, July 27, 1914. 

After = a of yesterday tending to an intervention by France 
at St. Petersburgh in favour of peace, the German Ambassador returned, 
as I have ea you, to the Direction Politique on the pretext that it 
might b deaealiie to communicate to the press a short note indicating the 
peace ful “ia friendly sense of the conversation; he even suggested the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘During the afternoon the German Ambassador and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had a fresh interview, in the course of which, 
in the most amicable spirit, and acting in an identical spirit of peaceful co- 
operation, they examined the means which might be employed to main- 
tain general peace.’’ He was told in answer, that the terms appeared 
exaggerated and of a nature to create in public opinion illusions on the 
real situation; that, however, a brief note in the sense indicated, that is to 
say, giving an account of a conversation at which the means employed to 
safeguard peace, had been examined, might be issued if I approved it. 


The note communicated was as follows: 
“The German Ambassador and the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
have had a fresh interview, in the course of which they sought 
means of action by the Powers for the maintenance of peace. 


This phrasing, deliberately terse, avoided an appearance of solidarity 
with Germany which might have been misinterpreted. 

This morning Herr von Schoen addressed a private letter to the Politi- 
cal Director under pretext of resuming his interview with the Minister, 
and has added: 

“Note well the phrase in an identical spirit of peaceful co- 
operation. This is not an idle phrase, but the sincere expression 
of the truth.” 

The summary annexed to the letter was drawn up as follows: 

“The Cabinet of Vienna has, formally and officially, caused it 
to be declared to that of St. Petersburgh, that it does not seek any 
territorial acquisition in Servia, and that it has no intention of 
making any attempt against the integrity of the kingdom; its 
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sole intention is that of assuring its own tranquillity. At this 
moment the decision whether a European war must break 
out depends solely on Russia. The German Government have 
firm confidence that the French Government, with which they 
know that they are at one in the warm desire that European 
peace should be able to be maintained, will use their whole in- 
fluence with the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh in a pacific spirit.” 


I have let you know the reply which has been given (a French démarche 
at St. Petersburgh would be misunderstood, and must have as corollary a 
German démarche at Vienna, or, failing that, mediation by the four less 
interested Powers in both capitals). 

Herr von Schoen’s letter is capable of different interpretations; the 
most probable is that it has for its object, like his démarche itself, an attempt 
to compromise France with Russia and, in case of failure, to throw the 
responsibility for an eventual war on Russia and on France; finally, by 
pacific assurances which have not been listened to, to mask military action 
by Austria in Servia intended to complete the success of Austria. 

I communicate this news to you by way of information and for any use- 
ful purpose you can put it to. 


BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 63. M. de Fleuriau, French Chargé d’Affaires at London, to M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


London, July 27, 1914. 
The German Ambassador and the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador allow 
it to be understood that they are sure that England would preserve neu- 
trality if a conflict were to break out. Sir Arthur Nicolson has told me, 
however, that Prince Lichnowsky cannot, after the conversation which he 
has had with him to-day, entertain any doubt as to the freedom which 
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the British Government intended to preserve of intervening in case they 
should judge it expedient. 

The German Ambassador will not have failed to be struck with this 
declaration, but to make its weight felt in Germany and to avoid a con- 
flict, it seems indispensable that the latter should be brought to know for 


certain that they will find England and Russia by the side of France. 


De FLEURIAU. 


No. 64. M. Paléologue, French Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, to M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


St. Petersburgh, July 27, 1914. 

M. Sazonof has used conciliatory language to all my colleagues. 

In spite of the public excitement, the Russian Government is applying 
itself successtully to restraining the press; in particular, great moderation 
towards Germany has been recommended. 

M. Sazonof has not received any information from Vienna or from 
Berlin since yesterday. 


PALEOLOGUE. 
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No. 65. M. Bompard, French Ambassador at Constantinople, to M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Therapia, July 27, 1914. 
The Austro-Servian conflict holds the attention of the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment, and the Turks are delighted at the misfortunes of Servia, but 
people here generally are led to believe that the conflict will remain local- 
ised. It is gene rally thought that once again Russia will not intervene in 
favour of Servia in circumstances which would extend the armed conflict. 
The unanimous feeling in Ottoman political circles is that Austria, with 
the support of Germany, will attain her objects and that she will make 

Servia follow Bulgaria and enter into the orbit of the Triple Alliance. 
BOMPARD. 


No. 66. M. de Fleuriau, French Chargé d’Affaires at London, to M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


London, July 27, 1914. 

Sir Edward Grey told the German Ambassador this morning that if 
Austria were to invade Servia after the Servian reply, she would make it 
clear that she was not merely aiming at the settlement of the questions 
mentioned in her note of July 23, but that she wished to crush a small 
state. ‘‘Then,’’ he added, ‘ta European question would arise, and war 
would follow in which other Powers would be led to take a part.” 

The attitude of Great Britain is confirmed by the postponement of the 
demobilisation of the fleet. The First Lord of the Admiralty took this 
measure quietly on Friday on his own initiative; to-night, Sir Edward Grey 
and his colleagues decided to make it public. This result is due to the 
conciliatory attitude of Servia and Russia. 

DE FLEURIAU. 


No. 67. M. Jules Cambon, French Ambassador at Berlin, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Berlin, July 27, 1914. 

To-day I have had a conversation with the Secretary of State on the 
proposal by England that Germany should join the Cabinets of London, 
Paris and Rome to prevent hostilities between St. Petersburgh and Vienna. 

I remarked to him that Sir Edward Grey’s proposal opened the way to 
a peaceful issue. Herr von Jagow sp that he was disposed to join in, 
but he remarked to me that, if Russia mobilised, Germany would be obliged 
to mobilise at once, that we should be forced to the same course also, and 
that then a conflict would be almost inevitable. I asked him if Germany 
would regard herself as bound to mobilise in the event of Russia mobilising 
only on the Austrian frontier; he told me ‘‘ No,” and authorised me formally 
to communicate this limitation to you. He also attached the greatest 
importance to an intervention with Russia by the Powers which were 
friendly with and allied to her. 

Finally, he remarked that if Russia attacked Austria, Germany would 
be obliged to attack at once on her side. The intervention proposed by 
England at St. Petersburgh and Vienna could, in his opinfon, only come 
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into operation if events were not precipitated. In that case, he does not 
despair that it might succeed. I expressed my regret that Austria, by 
her uncompromising attitude had led Europe to the difficult pass through 
which we are going, but I expressed the hope that intervention would have 


its effect. 
JULES CAMBON. 


No. 68. M. de Fleuriau, French Chargé d’Affaires at London, to M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


London, July 27, 1914. 

Yesterday, in the course of a conversation between M. Sazonof, M. 
Paléologue and Sir. G. Buchanan, the Russian Minister said that Servia 
was disposed to appeal to the Powers, and that in that case his Govern- 
ment would be prepared to stand aside. 

Sir E. Grey has taken these words as a text on which to formulate to 
the Cabinets of Paris, Berlin, and Rome a proposal with which Sir Francis 
Bertie will acquaint your Excellency. The four Powers would intervene 
in the dispute, and the French, German, and Italian Ambassadors at 
London would be instructed to seek, with Sir E. Grey, a means of solving 
the present difficulties. 

It would be understood that, during the sittings of this little conference, 
Russia, Austria, and Servia would abstain from all active military opera- 
tions. Sir A. Nicolson has spoken of this suggestion to the German Am- 
bassador, who has shown himself favourable to it. 

De FLEURIAU. 


No. 69. M. de Fleuriau, Fsench Chargé d’Affaires at London, to M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


London, July 27, 1914. 

The Servian Minister has not received instructions from his Govern- 
ment to ask for the mediation of England; it is, however, possible that the 
telegrams from his Government have been stopped on the way. 

However, the English proposal for intervention by the four Powers 
intimated in my preceding telegram has been put forward, and ought I 
think to be supported in the first place. 

DE FLEURIAU. 


No. 70. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to, 
M. de Fleuriau, French Chargé d’Affaires at London. 


Paris, July 27, 1914. 
The English Ambassador has communicated to me Sir E. Grey’s pro- 
posal for common action by England, Germany, France and Italy at 
Vienna, Belgrade and St. Petersburgh, to stop active military operations 
while the German, Italian and French Ambassadors at London examine, 
with Sir Edward Grey, the means of finding a solution for the present 
complications. 








I have this morning directed M. Jules Cambon to talk this over with 
the English Ambass: idor at Berlin, and to support his démarche in what- 
ever form he should judge suitable. 

I authorise you to take part in the meeting proposed by Sir E. Grey. 
I am also ready to give to nae representatives at Vienna, St. Petersburgh 
and Belgrade, instructions in the sense asked for by the English Govern- 
ment. 

At the same time I think that the chances of success of Sir E. Grey's 
proposal depend essentially on the action that Berlin would be disposed to 
take at Vienna; a dé marche from this side, promoted with a view to obtain 
a suspension of military operations, would appear to me doomed to failure 
if Germany’s influence were not first exercised. 

I have also noted, during Baron Von Schoen’s observations, that the 
Austro-Hungarian Government was particularly susceptible when the 
words ‘‘mediation,” ‘‘intervention,” ‘‘conference’’ were used, and was 
more willing to admit “‘friendly advice”’ and “‘conversations.”’ 


BIENVENU-MARTIN 


71. M. de Fleuriau, French Chargé d’Affaires at London, to M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


London, July 27, 1914. 

I have communicated to Sir Edward Grey your adherence to his pro- 
posal for mediation by the four Powers and for a conference at London. 
The British Ambassador at Vienna has received the necessary instructions 
to inform the Austro-Hungarian Government as soon as his French, Ger- 
man, and Italian colleagues are authorised to make the sar ne démarche. 

The Itali in Government have accepted intervention by the four Powers 
with a view to prevent military operations; they are antl the German 
Government on the proposal for a conference and the procedure to be fol- 
lowed with regard to the Austro-Hungarian Government. The German 
Government have not yet replied. 


De FLEURIAU. 


No. 72. M. Barrére, French Ambassador at Rome, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Rome, July 27, 1914. 
» Marquis di San Giuliano has returned to Rome this evening, and 
I saw ae immediately after his arrival. He spoke to me of the contents 
of the Austrian note, and formally assured me that he had not had any 
previous knowledge of it. 

He knew, indeed, that this note was to have a rigorous and forcible 
character; but he had not suspected that it could take such a form. I 
asked him if it was true that he had given at Vienna, as certain papers 
allege, an approval of the Austrian action and an assurance that Italy 
would fulfil her duties as an ally towards Austria. ‘‘In no way,” the 
Minister replied: ‘‘we were not consulted; we were told nothing; it was 
not for us, then, to make any such communication to Vienna.”’ 

The Marquis di San Giuliano thinks that Servia would have acted more 
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wisely if she had accepted the note in its entirety; to-day he still thinks 
that this would be the only thing to do, being convinced that Austria will 
not withdraw any of her claims, and will maintain them, even at the risk 
of bringing about a general conflagration; he doubts whether Germany is 
disposed to lend herself to any pressure on her ally. He asserts, however, 
that Germany at this moment attaches great importance to her relations 
with London, and he believes that if any Power can determine Berlin in 
favour of peaceful action, it is England. 

As for Italy, she will continue to make every effort in favour of peace. 
It is with this end in view that he has adhered without hesitation to Sir 
Edward Grey’s proposal for a meeting in London of the-Ambassadors of 
those Powers which are not directly interested in the Austro-Servian 


dispute. : 
BARRERE. 


No. 73. Jules Cambon, French Ambassador at Berlin, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Berlin, July 27, 1914. 

The English Ambassador, who returned to-day, saw the Secretary of 
State and discussed with him Sir Edward Grey’s proposal. In his reply 
Herr von Jagow continued to manifest his desire for peace, but added that 
he could not consent to anything which would resemble a conference of 
the Powers; that would be to set up a kind of court of arbitration, the idea 
of which would only be acceptable if it were asked for by Vienna and St. 
Petersburgh. Herr von Jagow’s language confirms that used by Baron 
von Schoen to your Excellency. 

In fact, a démarche by the four Powers at Vienna and St. Petersburgh 
could be brought about by diplomatic means without assuming the form 
of a conference and it is susceptible of many modifications; the important 
thing is to make clear at Vienna and at St. Petersburgh the common 
desire of the four Powers that a conflict should be avoided. A peaceful 
issue from the present difficulties can only be found by gaining time. 


JULES CAMBON. 


No. 74. M. Jules Cambon, French Ambassador at Berlin, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Berlin, July 27, 1914. 

I had a conversation yesterday with the Secretary of State and gave 
support to the démarche which Sir E. Goschen had just made. 

Herr von Jagow replied to me, as he had to the English Ambassador, 
that he could not accept the proposal that the Italian, French and German 
Ambassadors should be instructed to endeavour to find with Sir Edward 
Grey a method of resolving the present difficulties, because that wotld be 
to set up a real conference to deal with the affairs of Austria and Russia. 

I replied to Herr von Jagow that I regretted his answer, but that the 
great object which Sir Edward Grey had in view went beyond any question 
of form; that what was important was the co-operation of England and 
France with Germany and Italy in a work of peace; that this co-operation 
could take effect through common démarches at St. Petersburgh and at 
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Vienna; that he had often expressed to me his regret at seeing the two 
allied groups always opposed to one another in Europe; that there was 
here an opportunity of proving that there was a European spirit, by show- 
ing four Powers belonging to the two groups acting in common agreement 
to prevent a conflict. 

Herr von Jagow evaded the point by saying that Germany had en- 
gagements with Austria. I observed to him that the relations of Germany 
with Vienna were no closer than those of France with Russia, and that it 
was he himself who actually was putting the two groups of allies in op- 
position. 

The Secretary of State then said to me that he was not refusing to act 
so as to keep off an Austro-Russian dispute, but that he could not inter- 
vene in the Austro-Servian dispute. ‘‘The one is the consequence of the 
other,”’ I said, ‘“‘and it is a question of preventing the appearance of a new 
factor of such a nature as to lead to intervention by Russia.” 

As the Secretary of State persisted in saying that he was obliged to 
keep his engagements towards Austria, I asked him if he was bound to 
follow her everywhere with his eyes blindfolded, and if he had taken note 
of the reply of Servia to Austria which the Servian Chargé d’Affaires had 
delivered to him this morning. ‘‘I have not yet had time,” he said. ‘I 
regret it. You would see that except on some points of detail Servia has 
yielded entirely. It appears then that, since Austria has obtained the 
satisfaction which your support has procured for her, you might to-day 
advise her to be content or to examine with Servia the terms of her reply.” 

As Herr von Jagow gave me no clear reply, I asked him whether Ger- 
many wished for war. He protested energetically, saying that he knew 
what was in my mind, but that it was wholly incorrect. ‘‘ You must then,” 
I replied, ‘‘act consistently. When you read the Servian reply, I entreat 
you in the name of humanity to weigh the terms in your conscience, and 
do not personally assume a part of the responsibility for the catastrophe 
which you are allowing to be prepared.’’ Herr von Jagow protested anew, 
adding that he was ready to join England and France in a common effort, 
but that it was necessary to find a form for this intervention which he 
could accept, and that the Cabinets must come to an understanding on 
this point. 

‘‘For the rest,’”’ he added, ‘‘direct conversations between Vienna and 
St. Petersburgh have been entered upon and are in progress. I expect 
very good results from them and I am hopeful.” 

As I was leaving I told him that this morning I had had the impression 
that the hour of détente had struck, but I now saw clearly that there was 
nothing init. He replied that I was mistaken; that he hoped that matters 
were on the right road and would perhaps rapidly reach a favourable 
conclusion. I asked him to take such action in Vienna as would hasten 
the progress of events, because it was a matter of importance not to allow 
time for the development in Russia of one of those currents of opinion 
which carry all before them. 

In my opinion it would be well to ask Sir Edward Grey, who must 
have been warned by Sir Edward Goschen of the refusal to his proposal 
in the form in which it was made, to renew it under another form, so that 
Germany would have no pretext for refusing to associate herself with it, 
and would have to assume the responsibilities that belong to her in the 


eyes of England. 
JULES CAMBON. 





No. 75. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
the French Ambassadors at London, St. Petersburgh, 
Berlin, Vienna, Rome. ~ 


Paris, July 27, 1914. 

The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador came to see me to hand me a 
memorandum which amounted to an indictment of Servia; he was in- 
structed by his Government to state that since Servia had not given a 
satisfactory reply to the requirements of the Imperial Government, the 
latter found themselves obliged to take strong measures to induce Servia 
to give the satisfaction and guarantees that are required of her. To- 
morrow the Austrian Government will take steps to that effect. 

I asked the Ambassador to acquaint me with the measures contem- 
plated by Austria, and Count Scézsen replied that they might be either 
an ultimatum, or a declaration of war, or the crossing of the frontier, but 
he had no precise information on this point. 

I then called the Ambassador’s attention to the fact that Servia had 


‘accepted Austria’s requirements on practically every point, and that the 


differences that remained on certain points might vanish with a little 
mutual goodwill, and with the help of the Powers who wished for peace; 
by fixing to-morrow as the date for putting her resolution into effect, 
Austria for the second time was making their co-operation practically 
impossible, and was assuming a grave responsibility in running the risk of 
precipitating a war the limits of which it was impossible to foresee. 

I enclose for your information the memorandum that Count Scézsen 


handed to me. 
BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


Enclosure. Memorandum of the Austro-Hungarian Government, handed 
by Count Scézsen to M. Bienvenu-Martin on July 27, 1914. 


The Servian agitation, which has as its object the separation from the 
Austrian Monarchy of the South Slav districts, in order to attach them to 
a great Servian state, dates from far back. This propaganda on Servian 
soil, always the same in its ultimate object, although varying in its means 
and intensity, reached its culminating point at the time of the annexation 
crisis. Throwing off the protecting cloak of secrecy, it then revealed its 
purposes openly and undisguisedly, and showed, under the patronage of 
the Servian Government, its intention of achieving its aims by every 
means in its power. 

While the whole of the Servian press was calling for war against the 
Monarchy with shouts of rancour and by the perversion of facts, associa- 
tions were being formed to foment this strife—irrespective of other means 
of propaganda. 

The association which had become the most important was the Narodna 
Obrana. Having its origin in a revolutionary committee which already 
existed, it was constituted as a private society, although in fact it took the 
form of an organisation dependent upon the Foreign Office at Belgrade 
through military and civil officials. Amongst its founders should be 
specially mentioned General Buzo Jankvic, ex-Ministers Ljuba Jovanovic, 
Ljuba Davidovic and Valislav Valovic, Zivojin Dacic (Director of the 
Government Printing Establishment), and Majors (then Captains) Voja 
Tanovic, and Milan Pribicevic. This association adopted as its aim the 
creation and organisation of armed bands, with a view to the war that they 
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hoped for against the Monarchy. A convincing description of the activity 
of the Narodna Obrana at this time will be found, in particular, in the 
statements of Trifko Krstanovic, a Bosnia-Herzegovinian subject, in the 
course of his evidence before the Council of War at Serajevo; he was then 
at Belgrade, and had been accepted by the Narodna Odbrana, with other 
subjects of the Monarchy, as comitadjt. Krstanovic had been brought, 
with about one hundred and forty others, to a school established for the 
formation of new bands at Cuprija, in the district of Jagodina, managed 
by Captains Voja Tankosic and Dusan Putnick. The only masters in this 
school were Servian officers; General Bozo Jankovic and Captain Milan 
Pribicevic introduced great regularity into the courses of organisation of 
these bands, which lasted three months. 

The comitadji received there complete instruction in musketry, bomb 
throwing, mines and the destruction of railways, tunnels, bridges and tele- 
graphs; their duty was, according to their leaders, to put into practice in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina the knowledge they had recently acquired. 

By this action on the part of the Narodna Odbrana, carried on in the 
most open manner and encouraged by the Servian Government, guerilla 
warfare was carried on against the Monarchy. In this way the subjects 
of the Monarchy were led into treason against their country, and induced 
as Servian emissaries systematically to practise secret attacks against the 
means of defence of their country. 

This period of aggressive aspirations ended with the announcement of 
the Servian Government on the 31st March, 1909, in which that Govern- 
ment announced that they were prepared to accept the new situation 
created in public law by the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, and sol- 
emnly promised that they would do their best to maintain in future 
friendly and neighbourly relations with the Monarchy. 

With this declaration it might have been expected that the agitation, 
which constituted a source of constant trouble to Austria-Hungary, would 
be brought to an end, and that means might have been found for an amic- 
able rapprochement between Servia and the Monarchy. Deprived of the 
support of the Servian Government, and combated by that Government 
in accordance with its engagements, the hostile propaganda could only 
have continued secretly, and would have been condemned to prompt 
destruction. On the other hand, the ties of language, race, and culture 
existing between the Servian districts in the south of the Monarchy and 
Servia ought to have resulted in the realisation of a task of common de- 
velopment inspired by mutual friendship and parallel interest. 

However, these hopes have not been realised. Aspirations hostile to 
the Monarchy have continued; and, under the eyes of the Servian Govern- 
ment, who have done nothing to suppress this agitation, the propaganda 
instituted against Austria has only increased in extent and volume. Hatred 
against the Monarchy has been fanned and has developed into an irrecon- 
cilable feeling. The Servian people alike by the old methods, which have 
been adapted to the situation, and by more thorough methods, have been 
called ‘‘to an inevitable struggle of annihilation’’ against Austria. Their 
secret ramifications have been systematically spread towards the Slav 
domains in the south of the Monarchy, whose subjects have been incited 
to treason. 

Above all, this spirit has found constant expression in the Servian press. 

Up to the present time, no fewer than 81 newspapers appearing in 
Servia have had to be withdrawn from postal circulation on account of 
their contents falling within the scope of the penal law. There is hardly 
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a clause protecting the sacred person of the Monarch and of the members 
of the Imperial Family or the inte grity of tl . State that has not been vio- 
lated by Servian pape rs. In Appendix I. will be found a few of the numer- 
ous instances occurring in the press, of ideas of the nature indicated above. 

Without entering into a detailed examination of the points of view of 
Servian public opinion, it is necessary to note that the press has, in spite 
of the form: a rec ognitic yn accorded by Servia, never ceased to consider the 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, both before and after the event, as a 
robbery committed against Servia for which reparation is due. This idea 
recurs not only in the papers of advanced _ ws, but also in the Samu- 
prava, which is in such close touch with the Foreign Office at Belgrade, 
idea finds expression in hardly vein terms. (See Appendix 





Nor can one omit to consider how the attempt made on 15th June 1910, 
at Serajevo, by Bogdan Zerajic against Commandant von Varesanin, 
Governor of Bosnia-Herzegovina, was applauded by the press. 

It will be remembered that Zerajic killed himself immedi: itely after his 
deed, and before committing it had burned all his papers. For these 
reasons it is impossible to throw full light upon the motive of this outrage; 
it has, however, been possible from a document found on his person to 
form the conclusion that he was a follower of the views of Kropotkin. 
Circumstantial evidence likewise leads to the conclusion that the attempt 
was of an anarchist type. 

This, however, did not prevent the Servian press from proclaiming 
the criminal as a national Servian hero, or from praising his deed. The 
Politika even combated the idea that Zerajic was an anarchist, and de- 
clared him to be a “‘Servian hero whose name all Servians will repeat with 
respect and grief.” 

The Politika conside rs the 18th August of the same year, ‘‘the birth- 
day of His Imperial and Royal M ajesty, ” as a favourable opportunity on 
which to return to the subject of Zerajic, ‘‘whose name will be to the people 
something like that of a saint,” and solemnly to praise the outrage in a 
poem. (Appendix No. 1.) 

This is the way in which this crime, which was quite foreign to terri- 
torial aspirations against the Monarchy, has been exploited for the further- 
ance of this idea, and in which the murder was hailed in the most explicit 
way as a glorious means towards the realisation of this aim, and one worthy 
to be imitated in the struggle. This sanctification of murder, as a weapon 
fully admissible in the struggle against the Monarchy, reappears later in 
papers speaking of the — made by Jukic against the Royal Commis- 
sioner of Cujav. (Appendix I. (e).) 

These newspapers, which are circulated not only in Servia, but also, 
as was ascertained later, illicitly in the Monarchy, by well-organised secret 
methods, have awakened and kept alive this mood in the masses, a mood 
which has provided a fruitful field for the misdeeds of the associations 
hostile to the Monarchy. 

The Narodna Odbrana has become the centre of the agitation carried 
on by the associations. The same persons who were at its head at the time 
of the annexation still control it. They still include the very violent 
opponents of the Monarchy mentioned above in the capacity of active 
and energetic organisers. Organised on a broad and far-reaching scale 
and governed by a hierarchy of officials (see Appendix II., ‘‘ Organisation’’), 
the Narodna Odbrana had soon acquired about 400 members who carried 
on a very active agitation. 
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Moreover, the Narodna became closely allied with the ‘‘Shooting Fed- 
eration’”’ (762 societies), the Association of the Sokol, Dusan Silni (2,500 
members), the Olympian Club, the Association of Horsemen, Knez Mthajlo, 
the Society of Sportsmen and the League of Development, as well as numer- 
ous _ ‘r associations, all of which, under the guidance and protection of 
the Narodna, work on the same lines. Becoming more and more closely 
intern uingled, these associations arrived at a complete amalgamation in 
such a way that to-day they are only members of the single body of the 
Narodna. Thus the latter has set up all over Servia a very close network 
of agit ition and has attracted to its seaneehes all those who are receptive 
of its ideas. 

The official publications of this Society demonstrate sufficiently clearly 


the policy of the Narodna 
tn its statutes, ostensibly those of a ‘‘ Development Society,’ concern- 


ing itself only with the spiritual and corporal improvement of the Servian 
population and its material progress, the Narodna discloses in its deed of 
amalgamation (see Appendix II.) the true and single motive of its exis- 


tence in that which it calls its Pe programme.” 

To preach to the Servian people especially ‘‘the sacred truth by fa- 
natical and indefatigable work’’ under the pretence that the Monarchy 
wishes ‘‘to take away Servia’s liberty, her language, and even to destroy 
her’’; that it is an unavoidable necessity to wage against Austria-Hungary, 
her first and greatest enemy, “a war of destruction with rifle and cannon” 
and ‘‘by every means”’ to prepare the people for this war for the liberation 
of the conquered territories in which seven millions of their brothers are 
subject to contumely and oppression. All the efforts for progress of the 
Narodna are exclusively concerned with this idea simply as a means for 
the organisation and education of the people, with a view to the struggle 
of annihilation that they foresee. 

All the associations affiliated to the Narodna work in the same spirit. 
The association of the Sokol of Kragujuvac will serve as an example. (See 
Appendix III.) 

As in the case of the Narodna, officers, professors and civil servants are 
at its head. 

‘he speech in which its President, Major Kovacevic, opened the annual 
meeting of 1914 made absolutely no mention of physical training, which is 
the real object of the Sokol, and only spoke of “preparation for War” 
against a ‘‘dangerous, heartless, and odious enemy invading us from the 
North,’’ who robs millions of Servian brothers of their liberties and nights, 
and keeps them in bondage and irons. 

In the administrative reports of the association the technical work is 
placed entirely in the background, and only serves as headlines for the 
records of the real ‘‘objects of the activities of the Administration,’’ espe- 
cially ‘‘the preparation of national development and the necessity of strength- 
ening the oppressed nation,”’ with the object of enabling it to carry out its in- 
complete programme, its unfinished task, and accomplishing that great action 
which is to be carried out in the near future: the liberation of brothers who are 
living beyond the Drina and who are suffering the martyrdom of the crucified.” 

Even the treasurer makes use of his financial reports to send forth the 
appeal that ‘‘hawks must be reared”’ capable ‘‘of bringing freedom to the 
brothers not yet freed.” 

As in the case of the aspirations of progress in the Narodna, the gym- 
nastic activity of the Sokol is not the real object, but simply a means at 
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the service of the same propaganda carried on with the same intentions, 
not to say with the very same words. 

When the Narodna makes its appeal for the struggle of annihilation 
against the Monarchy, it does not address itself only to the people of the 
Monare hy but to all the Southern Slavs. In the eyes of the Narodna the 
Slav regions in the South of the Monarchy belong to ‘‘our subjected Ser- 
vian territories.’’ (See also Appendix IV.) So also the Slav subjects of 
the South of the Monarchy must take part in this ‘“‘national work,”’ so also 
this ‘‘healthy and necessary”’ activity must make itself felt on the other 
side of the Southern frontier, and even on the:soil of the Monarchy the 
Narodna seeks its “heroes for the holy war,’”’ among whom Obilic, the mur- 
derer of Mourad, is cited as an example worthy of imitation, of sacrifice 
for one’s country. 

But in order to induce the brothers ‘‘outside Servia’’ to share in ‘‘the 
work of private effort,’’ the Narodna is intimately associated with the 
“brothers on this side of the frontier.”” It is not said in what way this 
intimate association is effected, no doubt because it appertains to that part 
of the ‘common work’’which ‘“‘for many reasons cannot and ought not to 
be explained.” 

How far this branch of its activity extends is shown by the fact that 
not only the central committee of the Narodna, but also certain of its local 
committees contain special sections for ‘‘foreign affairs.”’ 

The foreign activity of the Narodna and its affiliated branches is par- 
ticularly varied. 

What is relatively the less dangerous, because it can be officially con- 
trolled, consists of lecture tours undertaken by the influential members 
of the Narodna in the South-Western parts of the Monarchy, where they 
speak before various societies on national or educational subjects. These 
occasions give the speakers the opportunity of explaining the true aims 
of the association in the most receptive circles of their adherents, in lan- 
guage more or less veiled, which is intelligible to those who are already 
au courant. 

Amongst these emissaries one of the best known is Zivojin Dacic, 
Director of the Government Printing Establishment, already alluded to; 
it was he who on the 8th of August 1909, issued an appeal to the Servian 
people in which he called Austria “the enemy of Servia’’ and invited 
Servia to prepare herself for a war against the Monarchy. On numerous 
occasions he has undertaken tours of this nature. At Karlova, in 1912, 
he flung prudence to the winds and spoke of ‘‘the union of all the Serbs 
against the common enemy.” 

More dangerous are the relations formed by associations imbued with 
the spirit of the Narodna, under the cloak of common interests and of 
culture, with associations in the Monarchy; for the respective envoys and 
corporate visits of these associations, which escape all control, are utilised 
by the Servians for all sorts of plots against the Monarchy. 

Thus, for instance, an envoy of the Narodna at the fete of Serajevo in 
September, 1912 (see Appendix VI.) had the effrontery secretly to recruit 
Bosnian adherents to his society. The sending of a representative of 
the Sokol of Kragujevac to this fete must have meant for the brothers of 
Bosnia: ‘‘We have not forgotten you, the wings of the falcon of Sumadija 
are still strong’’—a thought which, to the initiated, will no doubt have 
found a quite different —— consonant with the aims of the Narodna 
explained above (Appendix III.). As to the events that take place at the 
meetings of the same kind in Servia, it is clear that they escape all control 
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of the Royal and Imperial authorities, who only possess on this matter 
confidential information which is difficult to check. In this connection 









doubts must be raised regarding the visit of Agram students to Servia 
(April, 1912) who received from the Servians an official reception of an 
almost milita ry character, accompanied even by a parade and by a review 
of troops in their honour, and that in a manner so suggestive that the 
a n of the Sokol of Kragujevac could say, ‘This event marks the 
beginning and the key of a great deed which must find its accomplishment 
in the near future; it is a germ which will ripen when the soul of the people 
bursts its bounds until there is no barrier that has not been destroyed.” 

It is only recently that it has come to the knowledge of the Austro- 
Hungarian authorities that the associations of the Servian Sokols have 
succeeded in making arrangements with some similar societies of the 
Monarchy to establish a connection with them which is up to the present 


secret, and the character of which is not yet quite clear; for the informa- 
tion on this | oint is still being collected. Up to the present, however, the 
information obtait 1ed admits of the conclusion that traces have been dis- 
covered of one of the ways by which the subversive aims of the Servian 
Sokols have seduced and led astray certain groups of persons in the 
Monarchy. 

This propaganda among circles so very different assumes minor im- 
portance if it is compared with that of the ‘‘foreign work”’ which is con- 
ducted by the Narodna and its friends in the form of a personal agitation 


among individuals. It is in this field that the most melancholy results 


By means of confidential and secret emissaries, it carries the poison of 
nutiny to the circles of men of mature age as well as those of irresponsible 
It is thus, for example, that the late Officers of Honved V. B. D. K. V. N. 
Lieutenant of Gendarmerie of Slav Croatia V. K., led astray by 
Milan Pribicevitch, left the service of the army of the Monarchy in the 

10St suspicious circumstances and turned towards Servia; they have seen 
in the meanwhile most of their hopes falsified, or at any rate in part, and 
ig of returning to the country that they have betrayed. The 
‘oduced from Servia into the middle schools of Croatia and 
appily so well known that it hardly needs illustration. What 
is less known is the it people who have been expelled from the Croatian and 
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Bosnian schools, owing to grave acts aanieak di scipline, are received in 
Servia with ye arms and often even protected by the State and supported 
as enemies of the Monarchy. hig Servian schools with their masters, 


who, inspired by hostility towards Austria, are to a great extent members 
of the Narodna, are clearly establishments thoroughly adapted for train- 
ing experts of this kind. A very notable case may be el here. Last 
March several pupils of the normal training college of Pakrac (Croatia) 
were expelled on account of a strike. They returned to Servia, where 
they immediately obtained places as school masters or were admitted to 
training colleges. One of those who had been so expelled, and who had 
relations with circles unfriendly to the Monarchy, declared publicly that 
he and his people would express the opinion and disseminate the view 
during the stay of the hereditary Archduke in Bosnia, that this province 
is Servian territory. It should be particularly noted that during the stay 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand in Bosnia the prefect of the Servian 
district of Krajna gave to three scholars, who were thus involved, Servian 
passports, in which he falsely described them as Servian subjects, although 
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he must have known that they were Croats. With these passports the 
three agitators were ab le to enter the Monarchy without being noticed, 
where, however, they were eventually recognised and arrested. 
But all this is not enough tc give a complete representation of the 
“foreign’”’ activity of the Narodna. 
The Imperial and Royal Government has been informed for a long 
time past confidentially that the Narodna has made military preparations 
for the war which it desires to make against the Monarchy in the following 
way: it has been s nding emissaries in order, as soon as hostilities broke 
out, to attempt in bands the destruction of the transport and to stir up 
revolt or panic (see Appendix VII.). 
The criminal proceedings taken in 1913 by the Council of War at 
Serajevo against Jovo Jajlicic and his associates for espionage, confirm 
1. As at the time of its foundation, the prepa- 
ration for war by armed bands still 7 sures in the programme of the 
Naro dna, to which must now ft led a complet e service of espion- 
It is for this reason that the Proj gramme of the Narodna, described 





i 
this confidential inform 


age. I ] 
as ‘“‘reorganised”’ is, in reality, an extended programme. Acts of terrorism 


1 


must finally result from an atmo phere of hatred which is publicly and 


secretly provoked a from an agitation which evades all responsibility; 


t 
and in order to t ning hem about, all means are to be regarded as good in 
the struggle as aon ria including even, without any sense of shame, 


common acts of murder. 

On the 8th of June, 1912, a man named Jukic shot at von Cuvai, the 
Royal Commissioner at Agram, with the result that Councillor von Her- 
wic, who was seated in the same carriage, was mortally wounded; in his 
flight he killed a policeman who followed him and he wounded two others. 

From the subsequent investigation it appeared that Jukic was saturated 
with the ideas and plans of the Narodna, and that, although Jukic had for 














some time past been devoting himself to criminal schemes, these schemes 
were only matured after he had made an excursion to Belgrade, toge ches 
with the Agram students, for the c slolentions prepared in honour of the 

visitors on the 18th April, 1912; that Jukic entered into relations with 
several people belonging to the Narodna with whom he had had political 


discussions. A few days afterwards he returned to Belgrade, and there 


he received from a Servian Major a bomb and pee a friend a Browning 
pistol, with which he carried out his crime. The bomb found at Agram 
came, according to experts, from a military arsenal. 

Jukic’s attempt had not yet been forgotten, when on the 18th August 
1913, Stephan Dojcic, who had returned from America to Agram, made 
an attempt on the life of the Royal Commissioner, Baron Skerlecz, an 
attempt which was the outcome of action organised by the Servians among 
the Southern Slavs living in America, and which was the work of the for- 
eign propaganda of the Nar —_ 

A pamphlet by the Servian, Dimitrijevitch, printed in Chicago, with 
its unbridled attacks against His Imperial and Royal Majesty, ‘and its 
appeal to the Servians of the Monarchy with reference to their impending 
“deliverance,” and urging them to enter Servia, demonstrates the corre- 
spondence between the propaganda carried out unchecked by the Servians 
in America and that carried on from Se vie 1in the territory of the Monarchy. 

And again, scarcely a year afterwards, Agram was the scene of a new 
outrage, this time unsuccessful. 

On the 20th May 1913, Jacob Schaffer made an attempt at the Agram 
theatre on the life of the Ban, Freiherr von Skerlecz, an attempt which was 
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frustrated at the last moment by a policeman. The subsequent investi- 
gation revealed the existence of a plot inspired by Rudolf Hercigonja. 
From the depositions of the latter and his five accomplices, it is manifest 
that this crime also originated in Servia. 

Having taken part in an unsuccessful attempt to liberate Jukic, Her- 
cigonja fled to Servia (October, 1912), where together with his accomplice 
Marojan Jakcic he was seen in company with comutadjis and members of 
the Narodna. As frequently happens when immature minds concern 
themselves too early with political questions, these meetings had the worst 
possible result. Hercigonja returned home impressed by the dogma of 
Belgrade, that the Slav areas in the south of the Monarchy should be 
separated from it and re-united to the Servian kingdom. He had further 
been persuaded by the teachings of his friends that this object should be 
——_ d by means of attempts on the lives of persons holding high office 
in the Monarchy. 

This is the spirit in which Hercigonja influenced his friends at Agram 
and converted them to his ideas. Foremost among his plans was the 
carrying out of an attempt on the life of the heir to the throne. 

A few months before Suka Alginovic had been tried for high treason. 
In the course of his trial three witnesses declared that Alginovic had told 
them that he had received one hundred dina from the Narodna and a 
similar sum from a secret association of students to start propaganda, but 
especially to carry out an attempt on the life of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand. 

It is clear how far the criminal agitation of the Narodna and of those who 
share in its views has of late been primarily directed against the person of the 
hereditary Arc hduke : 

From these facts the conclusion may be drawn that the Narodna, as 
well as the associations hostile to the Monarchy which were grouped 
around it, recently decided that the hour had struck to translate theory 
into practice. 

It is noteworthy that the Narodna limits itself in this way to inciting, 
and where the incitement had fallen on fertile soil, to providing means of 
material assistance, but that it has confided all the dangerous part in this 
active propaganda exclusively to the youth of the Monarchy, which has 
been excited and corrupted by this organisation, which alone ought to 
bear the burden of this pitiful ‘‘heroism.”’ 

All the characteristics of this procedure are found in the history and 
origin of the profoundly regrettable outrage of the 28th June. 

Princip and Grabez are examples of these young men who have been 
poisoned from their school days by the doctrines of the Narodna. At 
Belgrade, where he consorted with students imbued with these ideas, 
Princip busied himself with criminal plans against the hereditary Arch- 
duke (against whom was directed the particularly rancorous hatred of the 
elements hostile to the Monarchy), when he made his tour in the annexed 
territories. 

He became friendly with Kabrinovitch, who mingled with the same 
associates, and whose radically revolutionary opinions, as he himself 
admits, inspired him with the same sense of hostility to the Monarchy, 
and brought him into the active propaganda. But however carefully this 
plot might have been prepared, and however determined the conspirators 
may have been, the attempt would nevertheless not have been carried out 
if people had not been found, as in the case of Jukic, to provide for the 
conspirators means of committing their crime; for as Princip and Kab- 
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rinovitch have expressly admitted, they lack the necessary arms as well 
as money to purchase them. It is interesting to see where the conspirators 
procured their arms. Milan Pribicevic and Zivogin Dacic, the two prin- 
cipal men in the Narodna, were the first to whom the conspirators turned 
as to a sure source of help in their need, doubtless because it had already 
become a tradition among those ready to commit crimes that they could 
obtain from the members of the Narodna instruments for murder. The 
fortuitous circumstance that these two men were not at Belgrade at the 
critical moment doubtless frustrated this plan; however, Princip and 
Kabrinovitch had no difficulty in finding other help, that of Milan Cigano- 
vic, an ex-comitadji, and now a railway official at Belgrade and member 
of the Narodna. The latter and his friend Major Voja Tankosic, who has 
already been mentioned, and was also one of the heads of the Narodna, 
and who in 1908 was the head of the school of armed bands of Kuprija 
(Appendix V.), now appear as the moving spirits in the plot. They had 
only one doubt, and that but a fleeting one, namely, whether the three 
conspirators were really resolved to commit this act, but this doubt soon 
disappeared, thanks to their own suggestions. Thenceforward they were 
ready to give every assistance. Tankosic procured four Browning pistols 
and ammunition, and money for the journey. Six hand grenades from 
the Servian army completed the armament, a fact which recalls the case 
of Jukic. Anxious to be successful, Tankosic obtained shooting lessons 
for them, but Tankosic and Ciganovic were further anxious to insure 
secrecy for the plot by special means scarcely desired by the assassins. 
They therefore suborned Zian Kali, pointing out that the two culprits 
must commit suicide after the crime, a precaution which was to be specially 
advantageous to them because secrecy would relieve them of the slight 
danger which they themselves were incurring in this enterprise. Sure 
death for victims of their corruption, perfect security for themselves, such is the 
motto, as is now known, of the Narodna. 

In order to render the execution of the crime possible, it was necessary 
that the arms and the bombs should arrive in Bosnia by underhand 
methods and without being perceived. There again Ciganovic gave all 
the assistance in his power; he explained to the conspirators the route 
which had been agreed upon, and assured them that the Servian customs 
authorities would help them. The way in which this journey, described 
by Princip as ‘‘mysterious,’’ was organised and carried out can leave no 
doubt but that this route was a secret route prepared in advance and already 
often used for the secret designs of the Narodna. With a simplicity and 
assurance which could only result from long habit, the frontier guards at 
Sabak and Losnika lent their administrative organisation for the purpose; 
the secret transport with its complicated system of constantly changing 
guides, who could be summoned as if by magic, and were always to be 
found on the spot when there was need, was effected without any difficulty. 
Without investigating the object of this strange journey of a few very 
young students, the Servian authorities set this smooth machinery in 
motion at a word from the ex-comitadji and minor railway official Cigano- 
vic. However, they had no need to make any inquiry, for, from the in- 
formation before them, it was clear that a new mission of the Narodna 
was being carried out. When he saw the arsenal of bombs and revolvers, 
the guard, Crbic, smiled a benevolent smile of approval, showing con- 
clusively how accustomed they were on this route to find contraband of this 
nature. 
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idea the minds of its citizens; they have no 
re in the direction of the military and civil administration 
rom | ling the public conscience contrary to all moral sentiment, to 
such an extent at in this conflict vulgar and treacherous assassination 
app t] vorthy weapon 


No. 75 (2). Official Communiqué of the Press Bureau. 


Vienna, July 28, 1914. 

The Austr an | Mit er at Belgrade has returned to Vienna and pre- 
sented the text of the Servian reply. 

A spirit of insincerity pervades the whole of this reply; makes it 
clear that the Serv ian Gove tment have no serious intent f putting 
an end to the culpable toleration which has given rise to the anti-Austrian 
intrigues. The Servian reply contains such restrictions and limitations, 
ly with regard to the principle of the Austro-Hungarian démarche, 

t he claims advanced by Austria, that the conces- 
sions which are made are without importance. 

In particular, under an empty pretext, there is a refusal to accep 
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ipation of the Austro-Hungarian officials in the prosecution of t 
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parti 1e 
authors of the crimes who are resident in Servian territory. 

In the same way, the Servian reply to the Austrian demand that the 
hostile intrigues of ne pane ; should be st ippressed, amounts to a refusal. 


[he demand with regard to the measures to be taken to —_— asso- 
ciations hostile to Aust ria-Hungary from continuing their activity under 











another name and form after their dissolution, has not even been considered. 
Inasmuch as these claims constitute the minimum r rded as neces- 
sary for the re-establishment of a permanent peace in the south-east of the 


a 
Monarchy, the Servian reply is considered to be insufficient. 

hat the Servian Government is aware of this, appears from the fact 
I they contemplate the settlement of the dispute by arbitration, and 
also from the fact that on the day on which their reply was due and before 
it was in fact submitted, they gave orders for mobilis ation. 


No. 76. M. René Viviani, President of the Council, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


On board the “Za France,”’ July 28, 1914. 

I have received ffom Copenhagen your telegram summarising the 
events of Saturday; the telegram describing the last visit of the German 
Ambassador; that relating to the mediation which Russia advises Servia 
to ask for and to the English démarches at Berlin, as well as your telegram 
received this morning directly through the Eiffel Tower. 
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I fully approve the reply which you made to Baron von Schoen; the 
proposition which you maintained is self-evident; inthe search for a peace- 
ful solution of the dispute, we are fully in agreement with Russia, who is 
not responsible for the present situation, and has not taken any measure 
whatever which could arouse the least suspicion; but it is plain that Ger- 
many on her side would find it difficult to refuse.to give advice to the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, whose action has provoked the crisis. 

We must now continue to use the same language to the German Am- 
bassador. Besides, this advice is in harmony with the two English pro- 
posals mentioned in your telegram. I entirely approve the combination 
suggested by Sir E. Grey, and I am myself requesting M. Paul Cambon 
to inform him of this. It is essential that it should be known at Berlin 
and at Vienna that our full concurrence is given to the efforts which the 
British Government is making with a view to seeking a solution of the Aus- 
tro-Servian dispute. The action of the four less interested Powers can- 
not, for the reasons given above, be exerted only at Vienna and St. Peters- 
burgh. In proposing to exert it also at Belgrade, which means, in fact, 
between Vienna and Belgrade, Sir E. Grey grasps the logic of the situation; 
and, in not excluding St. Petersburgh, he offers on the other hand to Ger- 
many, a method of withdrawing with perfect dignity from the démarche 
by which the German Government have caused it to be known at Paris 
and at London that the affair was looked upon by them as purely Austro- 
Servian and without any general character. 

Please communicate the present telegram to our representatives with 
the great Powers and to our Minister at Belgrade. . 

RENE VIVIANI. 


No. 77. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
M. René Viviani, President of the Council on board the ‘‘La France.” 


Paris, July 28, 1914. 

In spite of the assurances given, both in Berlin and Paris by the Ger- 
nian representatives, of the desire of their Government to assist in efforts 
for the maintenance of peace, no sincere action has been taken by them 
to hold back Austria; the English proposal, which consists in action by 
the four less interested Powers to obtain a cessation of military operations 
at Vienna, Belgrade, and St. Petersburgh, and in a meeting at London of 
the German, French, and Italian Ambassadors under the chairmanship of 
Sir E. Grey, with a view of seeking a solution of the Austro-Servian diffi- 
culty, meets with objections at Berlin of such a nature as must lead 
to failure. 

The Austrian Ambassador has proceeded to announce that his Gov- 
ernment will to-morrow take energetic measures to compel Servia to give 
to them the satisfaction and guarantees which they demand from that 
Power; Count Scézsen has given no explanation as to those measures; 
according to our Military Attaché at Vienna, mobilisation dating from 
July 28 appears to be certain. 


BIENVENU-MARTIN. 
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No. 78. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
London, Berlin, St. Petersburgh, Vienna, Rome. 


Paris, July 28, 1914. 

I have had another visit from the German Ambassador this morning; 
he told me that he had no communication or official proposal to make to 
me, but that he came, as on the evening before, to talk over the situation 
and the methods to be employed to avoid action which would be irreparable. 
When I asked him about Austria’s intentions, he declared that he did nat 
know them, and was ignorant of the nature of the means of coercion which 
she was preparing. 

Germany, according to Baron von Schoen, only asks that she may act 
with France for the maintenance of peace. Upon my observing to him 
that a proposal for mediation by the four Powers to which we had adhered, 
and which had obtained assent in principle from Italy and Germany, had 
been put forward by England, the Ambassador said that the German 
Government really only asked to associate themselves with the action of 
the Powers, provided that that action did not take the form of arbitration 
or a conference, which had been rejected by Austria. 

I replied that, if it was the expression only which was an obstacle to 
the Austrian Government, the object might be attained by other means; 
the German Government are in a good position to ask Austria to allow 
the Powers time to intervene and find a means of conciliation. 

Baron von Schoen then observed to me that he had no instructions, 
and only knew that Germany refused to exercise any pressure on Austria, 
who does not wish for a conference. He accuses the French papers of 
en to Germany an attitude which she has not taken up, alleging 
that she is urging Austria on; doubtless she approves Austria’s attitude, 
but she had no knowledge of the Austrian note; she did not see her way 
to ak her too abruptly, for Austria must have guarantees against the 


proceedings of the Serbs. 
BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 79. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
M. Dumaine, French Ambassador at Vienna. 


Paris, July 28, 1914. 

Through the telegrams from our Embassies, which I have forwarded 
to you, you are aware of the English proposal for mediation by the four 
Powers and for a conference in London, as well as of our adherence to that 
suggestion, and of the conditional acceptance by Italy and of the reserva- 
tions of Berlin. 

Please keep yourself in touch on this subject with your English col- 
league, who has received the necessary instructions to acquaint the Austro- 
Hungarian Government with the English suggestion, as soon as his three 
colleagues have been authorised to make the same démarche; you will 
adapt your attitude to his. 


No. 80. M. Paul Cambon, French Ambassador at London, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


London, July 28, 1914. 


Sir Edward Grey yesterday received my Austro-Hungarian and Ger- 
man colleagues. The first continued to maintain that the Servian reply 
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was unacceptable. The second used language similar to that of Baron 
von Schoen at Paris. He emphasised the value of moderating action by 
Great Britain at St. Petersburgh. Sir Edward Grey replied that Russia 
had shown herself very moderate from the beginning of the crisis, especially 
in her advice to the Servian Government, and that he would find it very 
embarrassing to give her pacific advice. He added that it was at Vienna 
that it was necessary to act and that Germany’s help was indispensable. 

On the other hand the British Ambassador at St. Petersburgh has 
telegraphed that M. Sazonof had made a proposal to the Austrian Am- 
bassador for a conversation on the Servian business. This information has 
been confirmed by the British Ambassador at Vienna, who has sent the 
information that the first interview between the Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Count Szapary had produced a good effect at the 
Ballplatz. 

Sir Edward Grey and Sir Arthur Nicolson told me that, if an agreement 
could be brought about by direct discussion between St. Petersburgh and 
Vienna, it would be a matter for congratulation, but they raised some doubts 
as to the success of M. Sazonof’s attempt. 

When Sir George Buchanan asked M. Sazonof about the eventual meet- 
ing at London of a conference of representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy, to seek a solution for the present situation, the latter 
replied ‘‘that he had begun pourparlers with the Austrian Ambassador 
under conditions which he hoped were favourable; that, however, he had 
not yet received any reply to his proposal for the revision of the Servian 
note by the two Cabinets.” If direct explanations with the Cabinet of 
Vienna are impracticable, M. Sazonof declares himself ready to accept the 
English proposals or any other of such a nature as to bring about a favour- 
able issue of the dispute. 

In any case, at a moment when the least delay might have serious con- 
sequences, it would be very desirable that these direct negotiations should 
be carried on in such a way as not to hamper Sir E. Grey’s action, and not 
to furnish Austria with a pretext for slipping out of the friendly interven- 
tion of the four Powers. 

The British Ambassador at Berlin having made a determined effort to 
obtain Herr von Jagow’s adherence to Sir E. Grey’s suggestion, the Ger- 
man Minister for Foreign Affairs replied that it was best to await the result 
of the conversation which had been begun between St. Petersburgh and 
Vienna. Sir E. Grey has, in consequence, directed Sir E. Goschen to sus- 
pend his démarche for the moment. In addition, the news that Austria 
has just officially declared war against Servia, opens a new phase of the 


question. 
PAUL CAMBON. 


No. 81. M. Jules Cambon, French Ambassador at Berlin, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Berlin, July 28, 1914. 
M. Sazonof’s conversation with Count Sz4pary was brought to the 
knowledge of Herr von Jagow by the Russian Chargé d’Affaires. The 
Secretary of State told him that in agreement with the remarks of the 
German Ambassador in Russia, since the Austrian Government did not 
refuse to continue their conversations with the Russian Government after 
the expiry of the ultimatum, there was ground for hope that Count Berch- 
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told on his side might be able to converse with M. Schebeko, and that it 
might be possible to find an issue from the present difficulties. The 
Russian Chargé d’Affaires takes a favourable view of this state of mind, 
which corresponds to Herr von Jagow’s desire to see Vienna and St. 
Petersburgh enter into direct relations and to release Germany. ‘There is 
ground, however, for asking whether Austria is not seeking to gain time 
to make her preparations. 

To-day I gave my support to the démarche made by my British col- 
league with the Secretary of State. The latter replied to me, as he did to 
Sir Edward Goschen, that it was a i him to accept the idea of 
a kind of conference at London between the Ambassadors of the four 
Powers, and that it would be necessary to another form to the Eng- 
lish suggestion to procure its realisation. I laid stress upon the danger 
of delay, which might bring on war, and asked him if he wished for war. 
He protested, and added that direct conversations between Vienna and 
St. Petersburgh were in progress, and that from now on he expected a 
favourable result. 

The British and Italian Ambassadors came to see me this morning 
together, to talk over with me the conversation which they had with Herr 
von Jagow yesterday on the subject « ft Sir Edward Grey’s proposal. To 
sum up, the Secretary of State used the same language to them as to me; 
accepting in principle the idea of joining in a dé marche with England, 
Italy, and Serer: but rejecting any idea of a conference. 

My col nae and I thought that this was only a question of form, 
and the British Ambassador is going to suggest to his Government that 
they should change the wording. of their proposal, which might take the 
character of a diplc ymatic démarche at Vienna and St. Petersburgh. 

In consequence of the repugnance shown by Herr von Jagow to any 
démarche at Vienna, Sir Edward Grey could put him in a dilemma, by 
asking him to state himself precisely how diplomatic action by the Powers 
to avoid war could = toa about, 

We ought to associate ourselves with every effort in favour of peace 
compatible with our engagements towards our ally; but to place the re- 
spon — in ~ proper quarter, we must take care to ask Germany to 
state precisely what she wishes 


JULES CAMBON. 


No. 82. M. Paléologue, French Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, to 
M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


St. Petersburgh, July 28, 1914. 
The Austro-Hungarian Government has not yet replied to the proposal 

of the Russian Government suggesting the opening of direct conversations 

between St. Peters! h ; 
M. Sazonot received the German and Austro-Hungarian Ambassadors 


he got from this double interview 





this afternoon. TI 11 
is a bad one; ‘Cert me, ‘‘Austria is unwilling to con- 
verse.”’ 


As the result of a conversation which I have just had with my two 
colleagues I have the same impression of pessimism. 


PALEOLOGUE. 





No. 83. M. Dumaine, French Ambassador at Vienna, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Vienna, July 28, 1914. 

Count Berchtold has just declared to Sir M. de Bunsen that any 
intervention, aiming at the resumption of the discussion between Austria 
and Servia on the basis of the Servian reply, would be useless, and besides 
that it would be too late, as war had been officially declared at mid-day. 

The attitude of my Russian colleague has never varied up to the pres- 
ent; in his opinion it is not a question of localising the conflict, but rather 
of preventing it. The declaration of war will make very difficult the 
initiation of pourparlers by the four Powers, as well as the continuation 
of the direct discussions between M. Sazonof and Count Szapary. 

It is held here that the formula which seemed as if it might obtain the 
adherence of Germany—‘‘ Mediation between Austria and Russia,”—is 
unsuitable, inasmuch as it alleges a dispute between those two Empires 
which does not exist up to the present. 

Among the suspicions aroused by the sudden and violent resolution of 
Austria, the most disquieting is that Germany should have pushed her on 
to aggressive action against Servia in order to be able herself to enter into 
war with Russia and France, in circumstances which she supposes ought 
to be most favourable to herself and under conditions which have been 


thoroughly considered. 
DUMAINE. 








CHAPTER V. 


FROM THE DECLARATION OF WAR BY AUSTRIA ON SERVIA 
(JULY 28, 1914) TO THE GERMAN ULTIMATUM 
TO RUSSIA (JULY 31, 1914). 


No. 84. M. Barrére, French Ambassador at Rome, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Rome, July 29, 1914. 
‘he Consulta considers that, in spite of the declaration of war by 
pa. tria on Servia, there is no reason why the diplomatic efforts for calling 
together a conference in London with a view to mediation should be 


interrupted. . 
BARRERE. 


No. 85. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
St. Petersburgh, London, Berlin, Rome, Vienna, 
Constantinople, Belgrade. 


Paris, July 29, 1914. 

The Austro-German attitude is becoming clearer. Austria, uneasy 
concerning the Slav propaganda, has seized the opportunity of the crime 
of Serajevo in order to punish the Servian intrigues, and to obtain in this 
quarter guarantees which, according as events are allowed to develop or 
not, will either affect only the Servian Government and army, or become 
territorial questions. Germany intervenes between her ally and the other 
Powers and declares that the question is a local one, namely, the punish- 
ment of a political crime committed in the past, and for the future sure 
guarantees that the anti-Austrian intrigues will be put an end to. The 
German Government thinks that Russia should be content with the 
official and formal assurances given by Austria, to the effect that she does 
not seek territorial aggrandisement and that she will respect the integrity 
of Servia; in these circumstances the danger of war can only come from 
Russia, if she seeks to intervene in a question which is well defined. In 
these circumstances any action for the maintenance of peace must there- 
fore take place at St. Petersburgh alone. 

This sophism, which would relieve Germany from intervening at Vienna, 
has been maintained unsuccessfully at Paris by Herr von Schoen, who has 
vainly endeavoured to draw us into identical Franco-German action at 
St. Petersburgh; it has been also expounded in London to Sir E. Grey. 
In France, as in England, a reply was given that the St. Petersburgh Cabi- 
net have, from the beginning, given the greatest proofs of their moderation, 
especially by associating themselves with the Powers in advising Servia 
to yield to the requirements of the Austrian note. Russia does not there- 
fore in any way threaten peace; it is at Vienna that action must be taken 
it is from there that the danger will come, from the moment that they 
refuse to be content with the almost complete submission of Servia to 
exorbitant demands; that they refuse to accept the co-operation of the 
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Powers in the discussion of the points which remain to be arranged betweet? 
Austria and Servia; and, finally, that they do not hesitate to make a decla- 
ration of war as precipitate as the original Austro-Hungarian note. 

The attitude at Berlin, as at Vienna, is still dilatory. In the former 
capital, while protesting that the Germans desire to safeguard general 
peace by common action between the four Powers, the idea of a conference 
is rejected without any other expedient being suggested, and while they 
refuse to take any positive action at Vienna. In the Austrian capital they 
would like to keep St. Petersburgh in play with the illusion of an entente 
which might result from direct conversations, while they are taking action 
against Servia. 

In these circumstances it seems essential that the St. Petersburgh 
Cabinet, whose desire to unravel this crisis peacefully is manifest, should 
immediate ‘ly give their adherence to the English — il. This proposal 
must be str ngly supported at Berlin in order to decide Herr von Jagow 
to take real action at Vienna capable of’ stopping hata and preventing 
her from supplementing her diplomatic advantage by military successes. 
The Austro-Hungarian Government would, indeed, not be slow to take 
advantage of it in order to impose on Servia, under the elastic expression 
of ‘‘guarantees,” conditions which, in, spite of all assurances that no terri- 
torial aggrandisement was being sought, would in effect modify the status 
of Eastern Europe, and would run the risk of gravely compromising the 
general peace either at once or in the near future. 


BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 86. M. Paléologue, French Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, to 
M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


St. Petersburgh, July 29, 1914. 
I am now in a position to assure Your Excellency that the Russian 
Government will acquiesce in any measures which France and England 
may propose in order to maintain peace. My English colleague is tele- 


graphing to London to the same effect. ‘ 
PALEOLOGUE. 


No. 87. M. Klobukowski, French Minister at Brussels, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Brussels, July 29, 1914. 

I report the following impressions of my interview with M. Davignon 
and with several persons in a position to ‘have exact information. The 
attitude of Germany is enigmatical and justifies every apprehension; it 
seems improbable that the Austro-Hungarian Government would have 
taken an ‘nitiativ e which would lead, according to a pre-conceived plan, 
to a declaration of war, without previous arrangement with the Emperor 
William. 

The German Government stand ‘‘with grounded arms”’ ready to take 
peaceful or warlike action as circumstances may require, but there is so 
much anxiety everywhere that a sudden intervention against us would 
not surprise anybody here. My Russian and English colleagues share 
this feeling. 

The Belgian Government are taking steps which harmonise with the 
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statement made to me yesterday by M. Davignon that everything will be 
put in readiness for the defence of the neutrality of the country. 


KLOBUKOWSKI. 


No. 88. M. Ronssin, French Consul-General at Frankfort, to M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Frankfort, July 29, 1914. 

I notify you of important movements of troops yeste rday and to-night. 
This morning several ve nts in service dress arrived here, especially by 
the roads from Darmstadt, Cassel, and Mayence, which are full of soldiers. 
The bridges and railways are guarded under the pretext of preparations 
for the autumn manceuvres. 

RONSSIN. 


No. 89. M. Allizé, French Minister at Munich, to M. Bienvenu-Martin, 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Munich, July 29, 1914. 
I am informed that the mills at Illkirch (Alsace-Lorraine) have been 
1 stop delivery to their ordinary clients and to keep all their output 


asked to 
for the army. 
From Strassburg information has been received of the 
motor guns used for firing on aeroplanes and dirigibles. 
Under the pretext of a change in the autumn manceuvres the non- 


commissioned officers and men of the Bavarian infantry regiments at Metz, 
rs yesterday 


who were on leave in Bavaria for the harvest, received order 
to return immediately. 


transport of 


ALLIZE. 


No. 90. M. Dumaine, French Ambassador at Vienna, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Vienna, July 29, I914. 

The French Consul at Prague confirms the mobilisation of the 8th 
army corps which had already been announced, and that of the Landwehr 
division of this army corps. The cavalry divisions in Galicia are also 
mobilising; regiments and cavalry divisions from Vienna and Budapest 
have already been transported to the Russian frontier. Reservists are 
now being called a in this district. 

There is a rumour that the Austro-Hungarian Government, in order 
os be in a position to meet any danger, and perhaps in order to impress 

. Petersburgh, intend to decide on a general mobilisation of ~— ir forces 
on n the 30th July, or the ist August. To conclude, it is certain the Emperor 


will return from Ischl to Vienna to-morrow. 
DUMAINE. 
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No. 91. M. Paléologue, French Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, to 
M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


St. Petersburgh, July 29, 1914. 

The direct conversation, to which the Russian Government had invited 
the Austro-Hungarian Government in a friendly spirit, has been refused 
by the latter. 

On the other hand, the Russian General Staff have satisfied themselves 
that Austria is hurrying on her military preparations against Russia, and 
is pressing forward the mobilisation which has begun on the Galician fron- 
tier. Asa result the order to mobilise will be despatched to-night to thir- 
teen army corps, which are destined to operate eventually against Austria. 

In spite of the failure of his proposal, M. Sazonof accepts the idea of a 
conference of the four Powers in London; further, he does not attach any 
importance to the title officially given to the discussions, and will support 
all English efforts in favour of peace. 


PALEOLOGUE. 


No. 92. M. Jules Cambon, French Ambassador at Berlin, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Berlin, July 29, 1914. 

[ asked the Secretary of State to-day how the question of direct con- 
versations between Vienna and St. Petersburgh, which seemed to him 
yesterday the best means of arriving at a détente, stood. He answered 
that at St. Petersburgh they seemed well disposed towards them and that 
he had asked Vienna to take this course. He was awaiting the reply. 
The British Government, after seeing the suggestion of a conference 
rejected, had let it be known that they would view with favour the incep- 
tion of such conversations between Austria and Russia, and had asked 
Germany to urge Austria, which the Imperial Government are not failing 
to do. 

I asked Herr von Jagow if he had at last received the Servian reply to 
Austria and what he thought of it. He replied that he saw in it a basis 
for possible negotiation. I added that it was just on that account that 
I considered the rupture by Austria, after she had received such a docu- 
ment, inexplicable. 

The Secretary of State then remarked that with Eastern nations one 
could never obtain sufficient guarantees, and that Austria wished to be 
able to supervise the carrying out of promises made to her, a supervision 
which Servia refused. This, in the eyes of the Secretary of State, is the 
cardinal point. I answered Herr von Jagow that Servia, as she wished to 
remain independent, was bound to reject the control of a single Power, 
but that an International Commission would not have the same character. 
The Balkan States have more than one; for instance, the Financial Com- 
mission at Athens. One could imagine, I said, for instance, among other 
combinations, a Provisional International Commission, charged with the 
duty of controlling the police inquiry demanded by Austria; it was clear, 
by this instance, that the reply of Servia opened the door to conversations 
and did not justify a rupture. 

I then asked the Secretary of State if, leaving aside direct conversations 
between Vienna and St. Petersburgh to which Sir E. Grey had given his 
adherence, he did not think that common action could be exercised by the 
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four Powers by means of their Ambassadors. He answered in the affirma- 
tive, adding that at this moment the London Cabinet were confining them- 
selves to exercising their influence in support of direct conversations. 

At the end of the afternoon the Imperial Chancellor asked the British 
Ambassador to come and see him. He spoke to him of the proposal of 
Sir E. Grey for the meeting of a conference; he told him that he had not 
— able to accept a proposal which seemed to impose the authority of 

he Powers on Austria; he assured my colleague of his sincere desire for 
ace and of the efforts he was making to that effect at Vie nna, but he 
added th: , Russia was alone able to maintain peace or let loose war. 

Sir E. Goschen answered that he did not agree, and that if war broke 
out Austria would be chiefly responsible, for it was inadmissible for her to 
have broken with Servia after the reply of the latter. 

Without discussing this point, the Chancellor said that he was trying 
his utmost to obtain direct conversations between Austria and Russia; 
he knew that England looked on such conversations with a favourable eye. 
He added that his own action would be rendered very difficult at Vienna, 
if it were true that Russia had mobilised fourteen army corps on the Aus- 
trian frontier. He asked my colleague to call Sir E. Grey's attention to 
what he said. 

Sir E. Goschen has telegraphed to London to this effect. 

The attitude of the Chancellor is very probably the result of the last 
interview of Sir E. Grey with Prince Lichnowsky. Up to quite the last 
days they flattered themselves here that England would remain out of the 
question, and the impression produced on the German Government and 
on the financiers and business men by her attitude is profound. 


JULES CAMBON. 


No. 93. M. Dumaine, French Ambassador at Vienna, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Vienna, July 29, 1914. 

The opinion of my British, Russian and Italian colleagues agrees with 
mine concerning the impossibility of preventing the outbreak of hostilities 
between Austria and Servia, since all attempts to avoid the collision 
have ee 

M. Schebeko had asked that the negotiations begun at St. Petersburgh 
by MAM. ‘Saz vonof and Szapary should be continued and made more effective 
by special powers being conferred on the latter, but Count Berchtold has 
flatly refused. He showed in this way that Austria-Hungary does not 
tolerate any intervention which would prevent her from inflicting punish- 
ment and humiliation on Servia. 

(he Duke of Avarna admits that it is very probable that the imminence 
of a general insurrection among the Southern Slav inhabitants precipitated 
the resolutions of the Monarchy. He still clings to the hope that, after a 
first success of the Austro-Hungarian arms, but not before this, mediation 
might be able to limit the conflict. 

DUMAINE. 
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No. 94. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
London, Berlin, St. Petersburgh, Rome, Vienna, 
Constantinople, Belgrade. 


Paris, July 29, 1914. 
The following communication was semi-officially made to me this 
morning by the German Ambassador:— 

‘The German Government are still continuing their efforts to 
obtain the consent of the Austrian Government to a friendly 
conversation which would give the latter an opportunity of 
stating exactly the object and extent of the operations in Servia. 

e Berlin Cabinet hope to receive declarations which will be of a 
kind to satisfy Russia. The German efforts are in no way im- 
peded by the declaration of war which has occurred.” 


A similar communication will be made at = Pete ——— 

During the course of a conversation which I had this morning with 
Baron von Schoen, the latter stated to me tl ae the German Government 
did not know what the intentions of Vienna were. When Berlin knows 
how far Austria wishes to go, there will be a basis of discussion which will 
make conversations with a view to intervention easier. 

When I ol bserved that the military operations w hich had been begun 
would not perhaps allow any time for conversation, and that the German 
Gov rnment ought to use their influence at Vienna to delay them, the 
Ambassador answered that Berlin could not exercise any pressure, but that 
he hoped that the operations would not be pushed forward very actively. 


BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


95. M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
London, Berlin, St. Petersburgh, Vienna, Constantinople, 
Rome, Belgrade. 


Paris, July 29, 1914. 

M. Isvolsky came to me by order of his Government to communicate 
a telegram addressed by M. Sazonof to Berlin. It appears from this 
information that, in consequence of the declaration of war by Austria- 
Hungary on Servia, the measures of mobilisation already taken with regard 
to the largest part of the Austro-Hungarian army, and finally the aaa 
of Count Berchtold to continue negotiations between Vienna and St. 
Petersburgh, Russia had decided to mobilise in the provinces of Odessa, 
Kieff, Moscow and Kazan. While informing the German Government to 
this effect, the Russian Ambassador at Berlin was instructed to add that 
these military precautions were not in any way directed against Germany, 
and also did not imply aggressive measures against Austria-Hungary; 
furthermore, the Russian Ambassador at Vienna had not been recalled. 

The Russian Ambassador also gave me the substance of two telegrams 
addressed to London by M. Sazonof: the first, after pointing out that the 
declaration of war on Servia put an end to the conversations of the Russian 
Minister with the Austrian Ambassador, asked England to exercise her 
influence, as quickly as possible, with a view to mediation and to the im- 
mediate cessation of Austrian military operations (the continuation of 
which gave Austria time to crush Servia while mediation was dragging on); 
the second communicated the impression received by M. Sazonof from 
his conversations with the German Ambassador that Germany favours 
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Austria’s uncompromising attitude and is not exercising any influence on 
her. The Russian Minister thinks that the attitude of Germany is very 
disquieting, and considers that England is in a better position than the 
other Powers to take steps at Berlin with a view to exercising pressure on 


Vienna. 
BIENVENU-MARTIN. 


No. 96. M. Barrére, French Ambassador at Rome, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Rome, July 29, 1914. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs has been officially informed by the 
Russian Ambassador that his Government, in consequence of the declara- 
tion of war by Austria on Servia and of the measures of mobilisation 
which were from this moment being taken by Austria, had given the order 
to mobilise in the districts of Kieff, Odessa, Moscow and Kazan. He 
added that this step had no aggressive character against Germany, and 
that the Russian Ambassador at Vienna had not been recalled. 

In speaking of this communication the Marquis di San Giuliano told 
me that unfortunately throughout this affair Austria and Germany had 
been, and were still, convinced that Russia would not move. In this 
connection he read to me a despatch from M. Bollati reporting an inter- 
view which he had had yesterday with Herr von Jagow, in which the latter 
had again repeated to him that he did not think that Russia would move. 
He based this belief on the fact that the Russian Government had just 
sent an agent to Berlin to treat about some financial questions. The 
Austrian Ambassador at Berlin also told his English colleague that he did 
not believe in a general war, since Russia was not inthe mood or in the 
condition to make war. 

The Marquis di San Giuliano does not share this opinion. He thinks 
that if Austria contents herself with humiliating Servia and with exacting, 
besides the acceptance of the note, some material advantages which do 
not involve her territory, Russia can still find some means of coming to 
an agreement with her. But if Austria wishes either to dismember Servia 
or to destroy her as an independent State, he thinks that it would be im- 
possible for Russia not to intervene by military measures. 

In spite of the extreme gravity of the situation, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs does not seem to me to despair of the possibility of an agreement. 
He thinks that England can still exercise a great deal of influence in Berlin 
in the direction of peace. He had yesterday, he told me, a long conver- 
sation with the British Ambassador, Sir R. Rodd, in order to show him to 
what extent English intervention might be effective. He said to me in 
conclusion, ‘‘If your Government are of the same opinion, they could on 
their side make representations to this effect in London.”’ 


BARRERE. 


No. 97. M. René Viviani, President of the Council, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, to M. Paul Cambon, French Ambassador at London. 
Paris, July 29, 1914. 
I should be obliged if you would ask Sir E. Grey to be good enough to 
renew as soon as possible at Berlin, in the form which he may consider 
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most opportune and effective, his proposal of mediation by the four Powers, 
which had in principle obtained the adherence of the German Government. 

The Russian Government on their side will have expressed the same 
desire directly to the British Government; the declaration of war by 
Austria on Servia, her sending of troops to the Austro-Russian frontier, 
the consequent Russian mobilisation on the Galician frontier have in fact 
put an end to the direct Austro-Russian conversations. 

The explanations which the German Government are going -to ask for 
at Vienna, in accordance with the statement of Baron von Schoen which 
I have reported to you, in order to learn the intention of the Austrian 
Government, will allow the four Powers to exercise effective action between 
Vienna and St. Petersburgh for the maintenance of peace. 

I would ask you also to point out to the English Secretary of State how 
important it would be for him to obtain from the Italian Government the 
most whole-hearted continuance of their support in co-operating in the 


action of the four Powers in favour of peace. ‘ 
RENE VIVIANI. 


No. 98. M. Paul Cambon, French Ambassador at London, to M. Bienvenu- 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


London, July 29, 1914. 
In his interview to-day with my German colleague, Sir E. Grey ob- 
served that, the overtures of M. Sazonof for direct conversations between 
Russia and Austria not having be en accepted at Vienna, it would be well 
to return to his proposal of friendly intervention by the four Powers which 
are not directly interested. This suggestion has been accepted in principle 
by the German Government, but they have ee to the idea of a con- 
ference or of mediation. The Secretary of State for Foreign Affi uirs has 
invited Prince Lichnowsky to ask his Government that they should them- 
selves propose a new formula. Whi aoe it may be, if it admits of the 

maintenance of peace, it will be accepted by England, France and Italy. 
The German Ambassador was to have forwarded Sir E. Grey's request 
to Berlin immediately. In giving me an account of this conversation, the 





Secre ‘ of State for Foreign Affairs added that Germany’s reply to this 
communication and to that of Russia concerning the mobilisation of four 
army corps on the Austrian frontier would allow us to realise the inten- 
tions of the German Government. My German colleague having asked 


Sir E. Grey sie the intentions of the British Government were, the 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs replied that he had nothing to state 

f . 

Sir E. Grey did not disguise the fact that he found the situation very 
1 that | little hope of a peacetul solution. 


PAUL CAMBON. 


No. 99. M. Boppe, French Minister at Belgrade, to M. Bienvenu-Martin, 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Belgrade, July 29, 1914. 
The Crown Prince, as soon as the Austro-Hungarian ultimatum was 
received, telegraphed to the Tsar to ask his help. My Russian colleague 
tells me that he has just communicated to M. Pashitch His Majesty’s reply. 








The Tsar thanks the Prince for having turned to him at so critical a 
juncture; he declares that everything has been done to arrive at a peaceful 
solution of the dispute, and form: ally assures the Prince that, if this object 
cannot be attained, Russia will never cease to interest herself in the fate 
of Servia. BOPPE. 


No. 100. M. Paléologue, French Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, to 
M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


St. Petersburgh, July 29, 1914. 

The German Ambassador came to tell M. Sazonof that if Russia does 
not stop her military preparations the German army will receive the order 
to mobilise 

M. Sazonof replied that the Russian preparations have been caused, 
on the one hand, by the obstinate and uncompromising attitude of Austria, 
and on the other hand by the fact that eight Austro-Hungarian army corps 
are already mobilised 

The tone in which Count Pourtalés delivered this communication has 
decided the Russian Government this very night to order the mobilisation 
of the thirteen army corps which are to operate against Austria. 


PALEOLOGUE. 


No. 101. M. René Viviani, President of the Council, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, to the French Ambassadors at St. Petersburgh and London, 
Paris, July 30, 1914. 

M. Isvolsky came to-night to tell me that the German Ambassador has 
notified M. Sazonof of the decision of his Government to mobilise the 
army if Russia does not cease her military preparations. 

‘he Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Tsar points out that these 
preparations were only commenced after Austria had mobilised eight army 
ore and had refused to arrange peacefully her differences with Servia. 
M. Sazonof « leclare S thé it in these circumstances Russia can only expedite 
her creas and consider war as imminent, that she counts on the help of 
France as an ally. and that she considers it desirable that England aol 
join Russia and France without loss of time. 

France is resolved to fulfil all the obligations of her alliance. 

She will not neglect, however, any effort towards a solution of the 
conflict in the interests of universal peace. The conversation entered into 
between the Powers which are less directly interested still allows of the 
hope that peace may be preserved; I therefore think it would be well that, 
in taking any precautionary measures of defence which Russia thinks must 
go on, she should not immediately take any step which may offer to Ger- 
many a pretext for a total or partial mobilisation of her forces. 

Yesterday in the late afternoon the German Ambassador came and 
spoke to me of the military measures which the Government of the Re- 
public were taking, adding that France was able to act in this way, but 
that in Germany preparations could not be secret and that French opinion 
should not be alarmed if Germany decided on them. 

I answered that the French Government had not taken any step which 
could give their neighbours any cause for disquietude, and that their wish 
to lend themselves to any negotiations for the purpose of maintaining 


peace could not be doubted. RENE VIVIANI. 
[Continued in March, 1915.] 
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